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Second house from Beach. ‘Michigan Avenue. 
Open the entire year. Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, (Oven.ALL THE YEAR 


Ocran Enp oF cones Avs. 





Atlantic City, cat, 
Enlarged, remodelled, cnemik ectric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and aaemeeta 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Strest, PHILa 
Telephone 1-22-45 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
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Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
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} Philadelphia, Pa 
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BUNTING AND SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 

1420 CuestnuTt Street, PHirapecenta, Pa 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell St., London. 


This commodious (Temperance ) Hotel will meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the 
conveniences and advantages of the larger 
modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. 
‘Bath Rooms.on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms. All floors fireproof. Perfect sanita- 
tion. ‘Night Porter. Telephone. 

Terms, from $2.00 to $2.50 per day, including 
Attendance. Tabled hote, Breakfast and Dinner 
oe Tariff and Testimonials on application. 

A 
phic ie a ,, J. TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. c 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 





"SOHN FABER MILLER, _| Accountant: BUSINESS MAN OF LONG 
experience, correspondent partnership and corpora- 
tion accounting, desires position. Address No. 132, 
INTELLIGENCER Office. 
XCELLENT ‘HOUSEKEEPER WISHES POSI- 
tion either in private house or as matron of institu- 
tion. Thoroughly acquainted with every detail of the 
househoid. Address A. R. G., this Office. 


XPERIENCED TEACHER AND PLEASANT 

reader will give lessons in English branches, draw- 

ing, music, and botany ; or read daily to invalid. Address 
No. + 332, this Office. 


WANTED.—3 —MIDDLE AGED MAN WANTS 

position as assistant bookkeeperor clerk, in office. 
Good reference. Ten years in last position. Address 
1527 No. s4th St.. Phila. 


ANTED.—BY ‘STENOGRAPHER AND 
type-writer, work for afternoons. Experience and 
reference. Address No. 130, INTELLIGENCER Office. 
RTIES DESIRING 1 TOVISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars ing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
al 50 a ae: FR = 1626 Nineteenth 
, Washington, D. 














ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 


desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 
fig ze Ra; Address ae R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, - 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER. 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


- ‘For Sale or Rent. 


In Rancocas, N. J., on senqanahle terms, a lot, { of an 
acre, fruit, house with nine rooms, all in good 
order. Address Address H HANNAH P. FORD. 


AN APPEAL 
TO Tous TASTE. 





10 LBS. INGRAM’S BLENDED 
COFFEE FOR $2.00. 


WM. S. INGRAM, 
Tea and Coffee Dealer. 


31 North Second Street, 
Palindeiphia, Penna. 











PARIS EXPOSITION A AND EUROPEAN Tours. 


During the season a number of small, select parties will visit, under our direction, 


England, 
ion Tours from $215 up. 


rance, Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 


olland, Belgium, etc. Special Ex- 


Every necessary expense and reasonable luxury 


included. Send for handsomely illustrated booklet. 
Steamship Tickets by all the Principal Lines. 


BARTLETT TOURS CO. cEdw. C. 


Dixon, Pres.) 532 Walnut St., Phila. 





Boarding Places at Chautauqua. 


At a meeting of the Centra! Committee of the ‘Friends’ 
General Conference, held at Asbury Park .in Eighth 
month last, the following persons were appeinted to 
serve as a Committee on Entertainment and Reception 
for the approaching Conference, to be held at Chautau- 
qua from the arst to the 29th of Eighth month next, 
inclusive. 


manee, A. Hawkins, 457 West 21st St., New York 

ity. 

a= Atxrnson, Moorestown, N. J. 

ARAH R. MATTHEWS, 1920 H. ‘St., N. W., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Samus P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ont., Canada. 

Anna G. WALKgR, ” Emerson, Ohio. 

jJoun L. Tuomas, "Pendleton, Ind b 

Auice E. Tomuinson, Mt. Palatine, Ill. 

The Committee has arranged with several of the Cot- 
tagers to accommodate Friends. during the Conference, 
as follows : 

Mrs. F. M. Gates, Muncie Cottage, North Avenue, 
Board, $7 to $r0 each, per week, two in a room; 
single rooms st to $10. 

Mrs. M. E. Christie iapa Seer North Avenue, 
Soaaeieiteeed per week, two in a room ; 
single rooms $8 to $:0. 

Mrs. K. G. Grove, Graybiel Cottage, 61 North Avenue, 
Board, $7 to $10 each, per week, two in.a room ; 
single rooms $8 to $10. 

Mrs. Agnes J. Lewis, The St. Elmo, 404 Pratt Avenue, 
Board, $5 to $7 each, per week, two.in a room ; 
single rooms $8 to fro. 

Mrs. S. S. Haskins, 7 Penge, 354 and 355 Bow- 
man Avenue, Board, $6 and $7 per w mt each, 
two in a room; single rooms $7 and $8 

Mrs. M. R. Traile, Lake Front ee, 95 Simpson 
Avenue, Board, #7 each, per week, two in a room ; 
single rooms p= %: 

Mrs. Jennie C. Cook, Cook Cottage, 83 Simpson Avenue, 
Board, $7 each, per week, two in a room; single 
rooms $8 to $10. 

Mrs. W. S. Ensign, Spencer Cottage, 372 Palestine 
Board, Avenue, $7 each, per week, twoimaroom ; 
single rooms $ ‘and $8. 

Miss Annie Morey, Morey Cottage, 696 Palestine Ave. 
Board $6 and $7 each, per week,;two in a room; 
single rooms $7 to $9. 

Mr. O. Snow, Snow Cottage, Cor. Waugh’St.-and Pratt 
Avenue, Board, $5 to $7 each, per week, two ina 


room; single rooms $6 to $8. 
Mrs. F. D. _ Ranta 282 Morris Avenue, 


Board, $s. pseche per week, two in a room ; single 
rooms $6 and 

Mrs. Westley, Westle y Cottage, HeddenSt.and Terrace 
Avenue, Board, $5 to $7 each, per week, two in a 
room ; single rooms $6 to $8. 

Board, Hotel Athenaeum, $1.50 and $2 Scot, per day, 
two in a room ; single rooms-$2 and $3. 

The cottages named will accommodate from fifty to 
seventy-five Friends, which only represents about half of 
their capacity. The first three cottages, are pleasantly 
situated near the Lake ; the cottages.on Simpson Avenue 
are a little farther from the Lake. ‘The op has 
tried to recommend only cottages which-are 
situated, and in every way desirable. oe vary 
according to the accommodation afforded 

The Committee hopes Friends will avail themselves of 
the list of cottages, and communieate directly. with their 
prada, engaging their rooms.as. early.as. possible, 

order to secure better accommodations than could be 
obtained later in the season. Other. cottages<will also 
be named, but the Committee suggests that it might be 
pleasanter for -Friends to locate in as few cottages as 

possible. Any further information which .may ;be 
Resired will be gladly given by the Committee. 
HARRY A. Hawkins, Clerk. 


457: W.;25st-St. 
New York, Third month 10, 1900. 


H..C. BODEN & CO., 


S.E.CorsWalnutend 13th Sts. 
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To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. 


Send for Catalogue. 


MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Senneh School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pgre- 
pares for college. 


OSEPH S. WALTON, sa 
INNA W. SPEAKMAN |} Principals. 


Circulars on application. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinGc AnD Day Pupits or Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it e ecially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students adulated when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


Gponcs M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, aon. Cae. Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust bao N.Y 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys Anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
Chappaqua, New York. 





Friends’ Book Association, ¢ 


OP PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
Everything relating to the Kinder- § 
/ garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


| Kingdom. 


Ir your watch needs attention take it 
to a careful and reliable jeweler. You 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appreci- 
ate the fact that the best is none too good. 
! aim to do nothing but the most careful! 
and accurate work, and as my customers 
remain with me from year to year I am 
satisfied that they get as good attention 
as could be had elsewhere. My prices 
are reasonable. 


If your watch needs re, 


lating or setting bring it to 
me. | will charge you not 


ing for the service. 


WATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


W. L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 





Many “MOTHERS can testify to the VALUE of 
DELAVAU’S REMEDY 


AS A CURE FOR 


WHOOPING COUGH and CROUP, also for 
BRONCHITIS, BRONCHIAL CATARRH, 
and ORDINARY COUGHS. 


At Druvuaaists. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 


FCS SSS S SSeS eee eeeryY 
> Paper Hanging { 
Frescoing and 

Decorating { 


Wasa aeaannananannn 


724 Buttonwood St., Philad’a- 


SHOTS AT RANDOM 


A Book of Poems. 


By Howell Stroud England. 
To be had at all booksellers. Price one dollar. 
J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COFMPANY 
New York City, 1899. 


> 
* 
> 





Mr. England has a pleasing, unstudied mode of 
expressing himself.—Mi/waukee Sentine/. 


ial of Sites: 


Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


or, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year rgoo. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 1Sth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


The British Friend. 


. The Montuiy Journat of the 
Society of Friends in the United 
Edited by Wu LIAM 
EpWARD TURNER and Epwarp 
Gruss, M.A. 

The principal organ of liberal Quaker- 
ism in Great Britain. 

Subscriptions due First month, Igoo: 
Price, 6 shillings, 6 pence, post free, to 
all parts of the world. 

Address Wm. EDWARD TURNER, Col- 
wyn Bay, North Wales, with remittance. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1Igoo. 
XIII. 

THERE is harmony in the sound of that voice to 
which Divine love gives utterance, and appearance of 
right order in their temper and conduct, whose passions 
are regulated. JoHN Woo.man. 


From his Journal. 


TRUST. 


Why fret thee, soul, 

O’er things beyond thy small control ? 

Do but thy part, and thou shalt see 

Heaven will have charge of these and thee. 
Sow thou the seed, and wait in peace 

The Lord’s increase. 


Can’st thou divine 

The miracle of shower and shine ? 
The marvel of recurrent spring 
That from the thorn can roses bring ? 
The ebb and flow of tides that keep 
Time through thy sleep ? 


Not one of these 
But balks thee with its mysteries, 
Leave then thy labor to an end 
Thow can’st not clearly comprehend, 
Content that God, who knoweth best, 
Shall do the rest. 
— Selected. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE EXAMPLE OF JOHN BRIGHT. 


I HAVE just been reading the brief biography of John 
Bright written by Joseph Travis Mille (published in 
1893) and have thought that a few extracts, showing 
how manfully he stood for the principles of Peace, at 
great cost to himself, and also showing the treatment 
he received from his British constituency and the 
British public in general at the time of the Crimean 
war, might be of help tothe Friends of Peace in Eng- 
land and America, who are now called on to be true 
to the same principles, and to accept much the same 
treatment that he experienced. 

The biographer says with reference to his advocacy 
of the cause of Peace, that this “is generally, and 
perhaps rightly, regarded as the most conspicuous of 
all the results of his Quaker training. He has him- 
self said, in speaking of the course which he took at 
the time of the Crimean war, ‘I do not know why 
I differed from other people so much, but sometimes 
I have thought it happened from the education I had 
received in the religious sect with which I am con- 
nected. We have no creed which monarchs and 
statesmen and high priests have written out for us. 

“*QOur creed, so far as we comprehend it, comes 
pure and direct from the New Testament. We have 
no Thirty-seven Articles to declare that it is lawful for 
Christian men, at the command of the civil magis- 
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trate, to wear weapons and to serve in wars—which 
means of course, and was intended to mean, that it 
is lawful for a Christian man to engage in any part of 
the world, in any cause, at the command of a mon- 
arch, or of a prime-minister, or of a parliament, or of 
a commander-in-chief, in the slaughter of his fellow- 
men, whom he might never have seen before, and 
from whom he had not received the slightest injury, 
and against whom he had no reason to feel the 
smallest touch of anger or resentment. Now, my 
having been brought up as I was, would lead me 
naturally to think that going 3,000 miles off (for it is 
nearly as far as that by sea) to carry on the war with 
Russia in the Crimea, was a matter that required 
very distinct evidence to show that it was lawful; or 
that it was in any way politic or desirable.’ 

“It should certainly not be forgotten that how- 
ever strongly Mr. Bright might be opposed to war in 
the abstract, he did not shrink from basing his con- 
demnation of each particular war as it arose upon 
grounds common to all moral and all Christian 
men,—upon considerations of right and justice, and 
even of expediency. The nation which could turna 
deaf ear to arguments so unanswerable as those 
which appeared in Mr. Bright’s letter to Mr. Absalom 
Watkin must indeed have been for the moment be- 
reft of reason. There were, however, in all proba- 
bility, not a few who, like the writer of the ‘ Greville 
Memoirs’, recognized in secret the soundness of the 
views expressed by him and his friends, but who ‘ did 
not dare to avow’ their opinions. So fiercely did the 
war fever rage that Mr. Greville could say: ‘ Even 
for holding my tongue, and because I do not join in 
the senseless clamor which everywhere resounds, I 
am called a Russian.’ 

“It was naturally upon the proceedings in regard 
to the Vienna note that Mr. Bright laid the greatest 
stress in his protests against the war. ‘At this 
moment,’ so runs his famous letter, ‘England is en- 
gaged in a murderous warfare with Russia, who ac- 
cepted her own terms of peace, and is allied to Turkey, 
whose government rejected the award of England, and 
entered into the war in opposition to the advice of En- 
gland.’ ‘You must excuse me,’ he continued, ‘if I 
cannot go with you. I will have no part in this terrible 
crime. My hands shall be unstained with the blood 
that is being shed. The necessity of maintaining them- 
selves in office may influence an administration; de- 
lusions may mislead a people ; Vattel may afford you 
a law anda defense ; but no respect for men who form 
a government, no regard I have for ‘going with the 
stream,’ and no fear of being deemed wanting in 
patriotism, shall influence me in favor of a policy 
which in my conscience, I believe to be as criminal 
before God as it is destructive of the true interest 
of my country.’ 
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‘‘We may search the history of politics in vain 
for a nobler example of moral greatness than was 
displayed im the conduct of this forlorn hope of 
peace, whom the veteran office-holder (Palmerston) 
could afford to despise. Calmly and without hesita- 
tion, in obedience to the dictates of conscience, they 
stepped from the height of an unrivalled popularity 
to endure whatever of scorn and abuse might await 
them at the hands of the people they desired to 
serve. The newspapers vied with each other in heap- 
ing upon them slander and ridicule. Mr. Bright, who 
had sat in parliament as member for Manchester since 
the dissolution of the League, was denied a hearing 
by a great meeting of his constituents, he was hooted 
and insulted by mobs; he was burnt in effigy in the 
town which he represented, and in the town which 
was his home. But neither insult nor obloquy had 
power to quench his courage and his faith. 

“On the 23d of February, 1855, Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney Herbert ex- 
plained to the House the causes which had led to 
their resignation of office. In the debate which en- 
sued Mr. Bright took part, and during the course of a 
speech whose sublimity and pathos it seems almost 
presumptuous to praise, he introduced that wonder- 
ful metaphor of the Angel of Death which, had it 
been his solitary utterance in Parliament, would have 
been sufficient to secure for him an enduring fame. 

“*T can but notice,’ he said ‘ that an uneasy feel- 
ing exists as to the news which may arrive by the 
very next mail from the East. I do not suppose 
that your troops are to be beaten in actual conflict 
with the foe, or that they will be driven into the sea ; 
but I am certain that many homes in England in 
which there now exists a fond hope that the distant 
one may return,—many such homes may be rendered 
desolate when the next mail shall arrive. The Angel 
of Death has been abroad throughout the land ; you 
may almost hear the beating of his wings. There is 
no one, as when the first-born were slain of old, to 
sprinkle with blood the lintel and the two side-posts 
of our doors, that he may spare and pass on; he 
takes his victims from the castle of the noble, the 
mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor 
and the lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes 
that I make this solemn appeal.’ 

“ It was while absent in [taly, in March, 1857, that 
the news reached him of the total defeat of the peace 
party at the polls, and of his own rejection by the 
constituency of Manchester. ‘I have esteemed it a 
high honor to be one of your representatives. I 
feel it scarcely less an honor to suffer in the cause of 
Peace,’ he wrote from Florence to the Manchester 
electors. The verdict of 1857 has been reversed by 
posterity, and was quickly regretted, even by those 
who gave it. 

“On the very last Sunday which Mr. Bright 
spent in London, as he was crossing Waterloo Place, 
he looked up at the Crimean monument, and turned 
to his companion with the remark that the fast letter 
in the word Crimea ought to have been the first. 
There are probably few in these days who would not 
be disposed to agree with him. 

-» “To the efforts of John Bright, continued as they 
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were to the close of his career, it is largely due that 
Great Britain has adopted a policy of non-interven- 
tion in the great continental conflicts of the past forty 
years. It is at any rate safe to assert that, had it not 
been for the growth of those principles of peace of 
which he was the most distinguished advocate, this 
country would beyond all doubt have been involved 
as a belligerent in the terrible Russo-Turkish struggle 
of 1876-7. Atthis juncture Mr. Bright protested 
against the ‘Jingo’ spirit with the earnestness and 
eloquence of twenty years before, and happily with 
greater success. We may recall the fact that his 
tenure of office was finally closed in July, 1882, by a 
conscientious disagreement with his colleagues of 
Mr. Gladstone’s government on the question of the 
Egyptian war. 

“* The House knows,’ he said, in stating the cause 
of his resignation, ‘that at least I have endeavored 
from time to time to teach my countrymen an opinion 
and doctrine which I hold, which is that the moral 
law is not intended only for individual life, but is 
intended also for the life and practice of States. I 
cannot repudiate what I have preached and taught 
during the period of a rather long political life. 1 
asked my calm judgment and my conscience what 
was the path of right to take. They pointed it out 
to me with unerring finger, and lam humbly endeav- 
oring to follow it.’” 

The words and the example of this great English 
leader come home with redoubled force at this time 
of stress to the Friends of Peace everywhere ; but as 
an especial source of inspiration and strength to 
those of his own countrymen who*are bravely 
upholding the cause of Peace. What a commentary 
on human wisdom and justice is it that the two most 
enlightened nations of the earth are engaged in wars of 
aggression against weaker nations; that the peoples 
who should lead all in the path of progress and civiliza- 
tion have turned their back on all the higher pur- 
poses of national life and are giving to others the 
example of a reversion to barbarism. Surely for 
such acts of wrong-doing there must sometime come 
the hour of retribution. R. 


WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


SKETCHED BY ONE OF HIS SONS, AND EXPANDED. 
( Continued from Last Week.) 


Oruer details of his work and experience at West- 
town school, recorded in the “ autobiography,” are 
too interesting to be entirely passed over. A single 
newspaper, Walsh’s Nasional Gazette, of Philadelphia, 
came to the school, to Philip Price, the superintend- 
ent. ‘‘ Through it, and the Congressional speeches 
it contained,’ Benjamin says, “I first became ac- 
quainted with Clay, Webster, and others. Webster’s 
speech on the Greek question, President Monroe’s 
message to Congress, which became the basis of what 
has since been known as the ‘Monroe Doctrine,’ I 
read in the Gazette, with great interest.” 

In the evening the teachers not “in care” formed 
a “circle” in the superintendent's parlor, where there 
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was social and cheerful converse, and the last meal 
of the day was similarly enjoyed. 

‘* Breakfast and dinner the teachers took with the 
scholars, to help them to the relish, meat, soup, veg- 
etables, or whatever might be on the table. The 
suppers were plain bread and milk, mush and milk, 
or pie and milk, so that the scholars needed no wait- 
ing on, and the teachers all ate (a little later than the 
scholars) at the superintendent’s table, in a small 
room on the same floor.”’ 

A little touch of humor, it seems, was enjoyed, and 
Benjamin relates this incident as occurring at supper : 

“‘ One evening the conversation turned upon names. 
Rachel Price’s name before she married was Kirk. 
Her ancestors were English, and named Church, and 
they moved to Scotland, where the hard sound, as &, 
is given toch; it became Kurk, and finally Kirk, 
which she said was such a beautiful name, she always 
admired it. One of the teachers said, ‘If thou ad- 
mired it so much, how came thou to change it?’ 
‘Oh,’ said she, ‘I would not have done so, only,’ 
(patting her husband, who sat at her left, affection- 
ately on the back), ‘I got such a good Price for it.’ 
Weall laughed heartily, the superintendent, who never 
raised his eyes, fairly shaking his sides.”’ ' 

Benjamin employed himself, he tells us, when he 
had leisure, in extending his acquaintance with math- 
ematics. He calculated eclipses, devised a ‘“ method 
of a parallactic construction’’ for the Transit of 
Venus, in 1882, and constructed many problems in 
Bonnycastle’s Algebra. At his request John Gum- 
mere imported for him a number of English and 
French mathematical works. Then he prepared for 
the publishing house of Kimber and Sharpless, Phila- 
delphia, a revision of Bonnycastle’s Mensuration, and 
also a “‘ Key” to the work. He had expected no 
compensation for this, but the publishers gave him a 
large “family ’' Bible, with Cruden’s ‘“‘ Concordance,” 
etc. ‘I have read that Bible entirely through, Apoc- 
rypha, and all, several times,” he says, while the Con- 
cordance he had consulted, he supposes, ‘‘ thousands 
of times.’’ He wished an orrery, or planetarium, “to 
illustrate to the students the phenomena of eclipses, 
the seasons,” etc., and the School Committee kindly 
agreed to get it—‘‘a beautiful one,” imported, “ the 
sun gilded, and the moon and planets of ivory.” 

He relates an incident in connection with his as- 
tronomical teaching. ‘1 ought to mention,” he says, 
“that a concern was awakened in the mind of one of 
the female cOmmittee that visited my school, by my 
asking of the class in philosophy, how much larger 
the earth would appear to a person at the moon than 
the moon does to us? After the school closed she 
invited me and a woman Friend, member of the com- 
mittee, to meet her, and she expressed a concern ex- 
tending the caution, as she ‘felt convinced I would 
occupy a position of influence in Society, not to in- 
dulge the opinion that it is possible that any other 
planet is inhabited besides our earth.’ I heard her 
through, but I fear not so patiently as I ought to 





Philip and Rachel Price had charge at Westtown from 1818 to 
1830. They were the parents of Eli Kirk Price, a well-known 
Friend, and distinguished lawyer, of Philadelphia, who died in 1884, 
at the age of eighty-seven. 


have done, for the dinner-bell rang during her dis- 
course, and I being in care, knew that I ought to be 
in the dinner-room.”’ 

One change, at least, in the management of the 
School seems to have been due to his initiative. 
“There was no woman,” he says, ‘on the boys’ side 
of the house to exert a favorable influence upon them, 
and I had felt a concern for some time that the boys 
should have a parlor on their end, with a suitable 
matron to whom the little boys could go and get a 
cut finger wrapped up, and who could fix their collars, 
smooth their hair, and produce a humanizing, civiliz- 
ing, and motherly influence upon them generally. 
When the committee met I laid this concern before 
them, giving my views fully in the belief of its bene- 
ficial effects on the boys, from the influence of a home 
feeling. To my surprise and gratification, my views 
were at once united with, and it was decided to have 
a ‘boys’ parlor’ established immediately, and Eliza- 
beth Sykes, a nice Friend from Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, was appointed matron to have charge of it.” 

He devoted himself to other studies, as well as 
mathematics and science, but with rather a notable 
result. He wished to be acquainted with French, in 
order to better study botany. He worked-hard, there- 
fore, in his leisure, on both, “ declining the nouns and 
pronouns, and getting the names of species and orders 
of plants,” until he found them “ running in his head” 
when they were not in order. ‘‘ They would come 
before me in meeting. The declension of the French 
pronouns, and the conjugation of the French verbs, 
and the long botanical names would ‘steal between 
my God and me,’ in my retired moments, and I 
thought it right to give up both studies, and I ac- 
cordingly did so. 

“Although I knew I did right in so doing, it being 
my highest conviction of duty, with the knowledge I 
then possessed, I have since seen that, while it was 
right to correct this obtrusion into my thoughts at 
unseasonable times, there was another way of effect- 
ing this object without relinquishing the studies, 
which were in themselves right and proper. This 
way was, to bring my mind and thoughts under that 
mental discipline which would render them obedient 
to the will, so that I could withdraw my thoughts 
from one object and fix them on another, when I felt 
it my duty to do so.” 

He adds that this government of the thoughts is 
“a most important part of intellectual training.” 

In the winter of 1822-3, Sybilla Embree, one of 
the teachers, was in poor health, and it was decided 
she should take a sea-voyage, and travel abroad,— 
which subsequently she did. Ann Mifflin, one of the 
committee, took her place, temporarily, but presently 
desired to be released. 

‘In this condition things continued for about five 
or six weeks. I had several times thought that my 
sister, Mary, who had been a scholar at Westtown, 
and afterwards at Fair Hill, and was then teaching 
a private school at Cheltenham, might suit well, but 
I had not felt like mentioning the subject to any one, 
and did not. One Fifth-day in meeting the subject 
came impressively before me, and I resolved chat, if 
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Ann Mifflin asked me, as I had heard her ask others, 
whether I knew any one who I thought would suit, I 
would frankly mention my sister to her. When I 
went out of meeting and got to the foot of the stairs, 
there stood Ann Mifflin. She said to me, ‘ Benjamin, 
doesn’t thee know of some one who would do to take 
my place?’ The coincidence seemed to me remark- 
able, but I simply told her I had thought of my sister 
Mary, in that connection. She clapped her hands 
and said, ‘ That is the very thing! I wonder I had 
not thought of her before.’ She knew Mary, as they 
all did, and when she mentioned it to the female 
teachers and the superintendent, they all approved of it. 

“Ann went to Philadelphia that afternoon, and 
the next day she and another woman member of the 
Committee went to Cheltenham to see my sister 
Mary. Abouta week from the time it was first men- 
tioned to Ann Mifflin, my sister entered on duty as a 
Westtown teacher, Second month 8, 1823, on the 
fifty-second anniversary of which I make this record, 
and all the incidents seem fresh before me. Here 
[ Westtown] she became acquainted with John Mott, 
who afterwards invited her to assist him in opening a 
boarding-school at Rensselaerville, New York. 
When the Committee met, one of them remarked, 
‘A new thing has happened in Israel: a brother and 
sister are teachers at Westtown.’ When our mother 
came out to see us, she was treated with additional 
respect, in consideration of her having two children, 
a son and a daughter, teachers there.” 

His stay at Westtown, however, was now drawing 
to a close. His plans of life had been maturing. He 
conferred with Charles Farquhar, of Sandy Spring, 
subsequently his brother-in-law, who had become a 
teacher at Westtown, and decided to go south and 
open aboarding-school. His marriage with Margaret 
E. Farquhar now seemed timely. The news of it 
was an “‘event”’ at the school. 

“I decided to leave Westtown early in the Ninth 
month, and the day before Willistown Monthly Meet- 
ing, in the Eighth month, I wrote a note to Pennock 
Passmore, in No. 25, which was just across the pas- 
sage from my room, inquiring of him how he would 
word an application for a certificate on account of 
marriage, were such a thing necessary. He returned 
the form by the same boy that took my note, and in 
a few minuets came to my door, called me out, as was 
the custom when important business required it, with 
the greatest gravity, and preceding me to the collect- 
ing-room, shut the door, and stood with his back 
against it. (I can see him yet, so plainly.) He then 
said, with a pleasant, inquiring smile, ‘I can stand it 
no longer. What does this mean? Whois it?’ I 
then made ‘a clean breast’ of it to him. The next 
day the matter became public by the reading of the 
application in the Monthly Meeting. Everard Pass- 
more gave the news to his sisters at dinner, and they 
carried it to the School, where it was a universal sur- 
prise. There had not been an idea of anything of the 


kind entertained amongst them.” 

He left Westtown as had been proposed, on the 
8th of Ninth month, 1824. The Committee said 
they had hoped to have him as a “fixture,” for many 
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years, but assented, of course, to his desire for release. 
Of his experience at the School, he says: 

‘* My three years’ sojourn at Westtown was, take 
it all together, the happiest, most congenial, and most 
imprvuving period of my life. It was like a little world 
in which I felt that I was doing good, and possessed 
the confidence, affection, and respect of those among 
whom I daily moved, which was a very encouraging 
and grateful feeling to me. There was a system, 
regularity, and order that I loved; a dignity, and a 
quiet, staid manner, universal kindness and respect, 
and a united purpose for what was best, on every 
important subject and occasion. 

“This training was admirably adapted to form 
my character, so as to meet successfully the exigen- 
cies I was about to encounter, and on this account I 
have dwelt longer upon the incidents and experiences 
at the institution.” 


( To be Continued.) 


WORD FROM THE DOUKHOBORS. 
Tue details given in the Friend, (Philadelphia), of the 
10th instant include the following : 

Commissioner McCreary, at Winnipeg, writes that 
he has engaged a trustworthy man to make periodi- 
cal visits to all the villages of the colonies of Swan 
River and Yorkton, sending in monthly reports to 
the officials of his movings, the condition and needs 
of the people. ‘He is an honest, reliable, Christian 
man, has fair knowledge of business, speaks their 
language fluently, has their confidence, and was a 
thorough, practical farmer for eight years in South 
Dakota, and two or three years in Canada.’’ The 
Commissioner has purchased and forwarded flour and 
corn meal to the amount of about $2,000 to the 
Saskatchewan district, and instructed his agents to 
act intelligently, seeing that the most deserving fami- 
lies should have the benefit of that and of a kind 
donation authorized by the Canadian Government if 
they should still be short of provisions. 

The Commissioner adds: ‘* Arrangements have 
been made for free transportation of all serious cases of 
sickness to the hospital at Winnipeg. A contract for 
cutting cordwood at seventy-five cents per cord has 
been procured, so about one hundred from the North 
Colony are now cutting this wood. It is only about 
sixty miles from their colony and as the timber is all 
dry and fallen and they have not to split it, but 
merely to saw it with cross-cut saws, each man 
should be able to saw a couple of cords per day. 
They are furnished with saws, camps, cooking stoves, 
and everything free and the women and boys can also 
help at the work.” 





LETTER FROM ARCH STREET FRIENDS. 


The following is the letter recently sent the Douk- 
hobors by the Committee of Arch Street Friends, 
Philadelphia : 

To the Members of the ‘“ Christian Community of 
the Universal Brotherhood ”’ now in the Northwest 
Territory, Canada. 

DEAR BROTHERS AND SIsTeERS: — Having, in the 

providence and wisdom of Almighty God, been 

brought to a knowledge of each other, we salute you 
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as children with % us ior one common Father, ‘id par- 
takers of his merciful dealing, desiring your pros- 
perity in every way. 

It is cause of rejoicing that both with you and 
with our people, as with the immediate disciples and 
followers of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, there 
have been found those who were counted worthy to 
suffer for Him, and by whose faithfulness a great 
purpose has been wrought in the eyes of the nations, 
proving that the truth and love of God are not to be 
stamped out by persecutions; and the arm of God 
has brought salvation to those who trusted Him to 
the end, and the children of such have been signally 
favored. 

Blessed be the name of the Lord who hath 
strengthened your hearts to become witnesses for 
Him, and kept you in courage under all your diffi- 
culties and losses of property, cruelties inflicted, and 
deprivation of the society of some dearly beloved 
ones. But all your griefs are known by Him who 
has many servants in affliction, and can cause their 
constancy to redound to his glory, whilst the angel 
of his own presence is with the afflicted, and saveth 
them. 

In the early history of our people, thousands 
suffered imprisonment and other cruelties, many died 
in prisons, and some were publicly executed. But 
the Lord had a purpose of his own in preserving us 
as a Society, enabling us to sympathize with others 
who for like cause have been distressed. 

There are those of the ‘Society of Friends,” 
both in America and in England, disposed to do all 
in their power for the release of your exiled fathers, 
husbands, sons, and brothers, or whoever may be in 
banishment, because of their love to God and Jesus 
Christ, and who cannot disobey the commandments 
of God and teachings of Jesus Christ our Saviour. 

We are still exercised to minister to your neces- 
sities, hoping the distribution will be as justly made as 
circumstances will admit; even the hearts of many 
of our little children, upon hearing of your trials and 
sufferings, have been so tendered they have volun- 
tarily given in their small measure of what they had, 
manifesting a feeling of love and sympathy with you 
and your little ones. 

We desire your encouragement in all reasonable 
effort to improve your condition, and do commend 
you for the perseverance and diligence you have 
shown in building and other works. Your patience, 
industry, uncomplaining endurance, cheerfulness, and 
gratitude have commended you unto many who de- 
sire your best welfare and prosperity, even unto 
prayers, that the dew of Heaven may continue to 
rest upon you, and that, in any situation you may yet 
be in whilst in this world, you may be preserved 
from the evil that is in it. ae ern 

We have no doubt that it is the design of the 
Lord to bless all who keep his fear before their eyes, 
and that He designs to cause his own name and power 
to be exalted in the eyes of those who can see what 
He has done for you; and many now doubtless see 
- that you have been mercifully brought out from a 
country where, since you left, a large number have 
been destroyed by an earthquake; and it is by the 
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same Arm of Power that has wrought your salvation 
in that particular, that you can be preserved as monu- 
ments of his mercy and goodness whilst your hearts 
are right in his holy sight. 

Your messages and greetings have mostly been 
printed and circulated, far and near, amongst those 
believed to be interested in you, and, as occasions 
have favored, it has been spoken of in our assemblies 
how you appreciated assistance rendered, and in other 
ways gave tokens of love that you have for us, thus 
endeavoring to answer the request made to visitors 
that we should thus communicate, which messages 
have been received with very general acceptance. 

The Lord bless you and keep you to the end, 
giving you to see of the desire of your hearts in 
answer to your fervent petitions as to his care over 
you, and those dear to you, both far and near, that 
by all the end of your faith may be experienced in 
his salvation. Farewell. 

Samuel Morris, Jonathan E. Rhoads, Joseph S. 
Elkinton, Ephraim Smith, George M. Comfort, Wil- 
liam L. Bailey, William Evans, 

Committee of the Representatives of the Society 
of Friends to Aid the Doukhobors. 

Philadelphia, Second month 14, 1900. 





THE ETERNAL GOODNESS. 


“Tuy heart must have been full of love for that 
poor girl,” said John G. Whittier, softly, with moist 
eyes, as the superintendent of the Woman’s Reforma- 
tory Prison of Massachusetts told him an experience 
of her work: and in that brief sentence the poet 
touched the spring of all philanthropy, which the 
sociological student in college halls or tenement 
settlements can ignore only at the cost of failure. 

A young woman had been sentenced to the re- 
formatory, who for a long time gave a great deal of 
trouble. The devoted superintendent visited her 
day after day trying to get her confidence, but with- 
out success. One evening, when she was in a violent 
temper, Mrs. Johnson took her to her own room, but 
all her gentleness and.tact met with no response, and 
feeling driven to the very wall, she opened a book 
upon the table. It was Whittier’s poems, and her 
eye fell upon ‘‘ The Eternal Goodness.”’ 

“Here is a beautiful poem,” she said to her 
prisoner. ‘‘ Take it to your room, learn this verse, 
and recite it to me in the morning : 

‘«* Yet in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 


To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good !’ 


‘It is beautiful,” the girl responded, and she 
carried the book away. 

The next morning she went to the superintendent 
and repeated not one, but seven verses, and on the 
following day she recited the whole poem. A verit- 
able transformation soon marked her face and actions, 


and one day she stopped the superintendent in the 
hall. 


‘‘When I wake in the night,”’ she said, ‘‘ and the 


old rage comes over me, and I want to smash windows 
and kill people, I say those verses, and they quiet me 
and comfort me. They have saved me.’’—[ Exchange. ] 
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POINTS IN THE COLORED PROBLEM. 
Questions affecting the colored people, both in the 
North and South, have recently received particular 
attention in Philadelphia. The course of six lectures 
on the subject under the auspices of the University 
Extension Society, has been supplemented by two 
other special meetings, at which Booker T. Washing- 
ton and President Frissell of Hampton Institute were 
the speakers. It may fairly be said that at no recent 
time has the whole subject of the present condition 
and future prospects of the colored people received a 
more intelligent and sympathetic public discussion, 
than in this city at this time. There is no one who 
speaks with more authority concerning the colored 
people of the South than Booker Washington, and 
few if any whose knowledge and judgment concern- 
ing them is superior to that of President Frissell, 
while the speakers in the lecture course are entitled 
almost equally to our consideration and respect. 

There are a few general facts in the colored prob- 
lem which are fairly plain to all who study it. One 
of these is that, in the main, the colored people 
already located in the South should not be urged to 
remove northward. While their situation is often 
difficult, and their poverty pinching, they have on the 
whole a better opportunity to obtain employments 
which will develop their capacity and return them 
fair wages than they would have in the North. Prac- 
tically all the mechanical trades are open to them in 
the South, while here practically all are closed to 
them. 

Another point on which there is agreement is the 
injury done the negroes by their flocking to the 
towns and cities. But this is an evil not confined to 
people of their color, and one which is evidently most 
difficult to remedy. The ranks of the idle, vicious, 
and dissolute classes are sadly swollen by this un- 


unfortate tendency of crowding together in the cities. ; 


A third point, and that indeed on which Booker 
Washington lays most stress, is the need of industrial 
training. His great institution at Tuskegee has 
made this the central feature of its work. While it 


right living, and a suitable teaching from books—it 
has especially endeavored to train the young people 
of both sexes in occupations which will make them 
not only self-supporting but useful members of society. 
The colored people are in the South the working 
people, and the great economic question for them is 
whether they shall be mere laborers, without skill, 
depending only on their “‘ main strength,” or shall be 
intelligent and capable directors of industry. In- 
dustrial training has been especially the watchword of 
the colored schools of the South for the last decade 
or more, and good results cannot fail to flow from it. 
In an address to an audience of colored people at 
Aiken, S. C., a few weeks ago, by Richard Carroll, one 
of the trustees of the Schofield School, and now at 
the head of a philanthropic institution, a Home and 
School for colored orphan children, at Columbia, 
S. C., other points, subordinate to those we have 
named above, but still important, were effectively 
recited. He urged the colored people not to waste 
their earnings on a multitude of ‘secret societies,” 
and so-called “ beneficial’’ organizations. He cau- 
tioned them against travelling impostors claiming to 
be preachers and “ evangelists ’’"—of whom there are 
many among the colored people. In general he ex- 
horted them to habits of temperance, self-denial, and 
economy,—advice which would be good for black 
and white, and every shade of complexion. 
Altogether, there is encouragement in the fact 
that these matters receive considerate and thoughtful 
attention, and that we live in a day when they may 
be discussed without passion or excitement. Fifty 
years ago it would have been impossible in the South, 
and hardly practicable in the city of Philadelphia. 


THe American Ornithologists’ Union has sent out an 
earnest appeal for aid in protecting the sea-birds. The Terns, 
the most exquisite of the Gull family, are now practically 
extinct—owing to the determination of women to have them 
for decorating their hats—and so resolute an attack has been 
made upon other Gulls that their numbers are already being 
reduced. 

The object of the American Ornithologists’ Union is to 
have ‘‘wardens’’ appointed who will protect the birds in 
their breeding-places. Funds for this object should be sent 
to William Dutcher, Treasurer of the Union, 525 Manhattan 
Avenue, New York City. Witmer Stone, of this city, who is 
chairman of the Union's committee on Bird Protection, is one 
of the signers to the appeal, and is well known to all bird- 
lovers in this section of the country. 


WE print this week a Scripture Lesson for Fourth month 
1, although that given last week was also assigned to that 
date. This has occurred from two or three reasons, one of 
them being that there are but twelve First-days in the quarter 
ending to-day (Third month 31). We shall print next week ° 


has not neglected other needful things—the rules of | two lessons, so as to be a week in advance, as usual. 
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THE list of announcements elsewhere made by the Com- 
mittee of reception, etc., of places where board may be had at 
Chautauqua, is of interest at this time, and those who are ex- 
pecting to attend the Conferences may now perfect their plans. 











DEATHS. 


BAILY.—In East Marlborough, Pa., on Third month 21, 
1900, Eliza Jane Baily, wife of Marshall Baily, in her 8ist 
year. 

Interment at Old “ ennett, Chester county, Pa. 

BARNES.—At rr residence in Baltimore, Md., Third 
month 10, 1900, ruza Barnes, in the 7oth year of her age, 
widow of William C. Barnes, and daughter of the late Aaron 
and Lydia H. Frost, of Poughkeepsie, New York ; a member 
of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

It is difficult to give expression to the beautiful traits of 
character of such a woman as our beloved friend,—one so 
pure, sweet, and self-sacrificing in her daily life; all who 
knew her can feel in their hearts what it is not easy to de- 
scribe. She bore a long and painful illness with uncomplain- 
ing patience and Christian resignation. Now, her life work 
ended, we reverently believe she has entered into ‘‘ the rest 
that remaineth for the people of God.’’ - 


BARTON.—In Philadelphia, Third month 19, 1900, Amy 
S. Barton, M.D., in her 59th year ; a member of Arch Street 
Yearly Meeting. 

She was born near Burlington, N. J., but has practiced in 
Philadelphia since her graduation i in 1874, and was one of the 
best known women physicians in this city. 


BIDDLE.—In West Philadelphia, Third month 19, 1900, 
William Walton Biddle, in his 58th year ; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was a son of the late Clement Biddle, the esteemed 
minister belonging to Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Chester 
county, Pa. 

When the First-day school was started at Race Street, 
William was one of the early teachers, and he took an active 
interest in promoting that cause, and has for many years 
been one of the most faithful workers at West Philadelphia. 
He also took quite a prominent part in the Young Friends’ 
Association. Fs 


CARVER.—At his home near Tonganoxie, Leavenworth 
county, Kansas, Fourth month 12, 1899, after three days’ 
illness of palpitation of the heart, George Carver, aged 90 
years, 7 months, and 28 days ; a member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio. 

About 1860 he removed with his famiiy from Warren 
county, near Harveysburg, Ohio, to the West, and never after 
lived in a Friends’ settlement. Nevertheless, by correspond- 
ence, continued till he was over go years old, and by numer- 
ous contributions to the funds of his Society, he manifested his 
continued interest in it. Crd. 


COATES.—In Coatesville, Pa., Third month 24, 1900, 
Walter S. Coates, aged 45 years. 


DARLINGTON.—In West Chester, Pa., Third month 20, 
1900, Sarah H. Darlington, widow of the late Amos H. Dar- 
lington, in the 89th year of her age. 

Interment at Birmingham, Pa. 


DICKINSON.—Third month 23, 1900, after much suffer- 
ing, Mahlon Hall Dickinson, of Philadelphia, aged 86 years. 
Though not members, the family were identified with Green 
Street Meeting. 

He was the son of Nathanand Martha Dickinson, and has 
been a very useful citizen of the city of Philadelphia, having 
been a member of Council, Guardian of the Poor, Public 
Buildings Commissioner, Trustee of Fire Association, and a 
manager of the Training School for Feeble Minded Children, 
and on the Visiting Committee of the Eastern Penitentiary. 


EDSALL. —Peacefully, on the evening of Second month 
25, after an illness of six days of paralysis, Susan Pearson, 
beloved wife of Nathan Edsall, of*Hartland, lowa, in the 
67th year of her age. 

Her funeral was held in the meeting-house at Marietta, on 
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the 28th, and was very largely attended by the different re- 
ligious denominations of the vicinity, attesting the worth of 
her life, that had ever gone out in sympathy to those less for- 
tunate than herself. Her life was spent in the service of 
family and friends. Nor was the stranger turned from her 
door; acts of kindness here and there, charity extended 
without display, will cause her memory to be long cherished 
in many grateful hearts. She leaves an aged companion, 
whose home is lonely, but a devoted daughter and son-in-law 
have livedin part of the house, who with their two daughters, 
will in a measure fill up the void thus left. She was a life- 
long Friend, and was present at the establishing of Marietta 
Meeting, and had acceptably filled the station of Elder for 
years. 

FOSTER.—At Bristol, Pa., Third month 19, 1900, Emma 
W., wife of Edward H. Foster, and daughter of the: late 
Morton A. and Eliza H. Walmsley, in her 45th year. 


HOAG.—At Grand View, Louisa county, lowa, Third 
month 11, 1900, Margaret, wife of Joel Hoag, in her 74th 
year. 

The remains were interred in Grand View Cemetery, near 
John Cory’s, on Second-day, the 12th. Deceased became a 
member of Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends, with her 
husband, about twenty-five years ago, but being so far from 
the meeting she hardly ever was able to be in attendance. 
Her husband survives her, and is past go years of age, also 
four sons and two daughters. A friend and neighbor writes 
that she was a good mother and a Christian woman. 

N. E. 

JAMES.—In East Bradford, Pa., Third month 22, 1900, 
Edwin James, in the 83d year of his age. 

In the death of this Friend, not only his own Society 
(Orthodox) loses a valued member, but also the community in 
which he lived. He served the public faithfully in many 
ways, and especially was he known in quiet, kindly ministre 
tions to the poor and unfortunate. 


LIPPINCOTT.—In Woodstown, N. J., Second month 19, 
1900, David D. Lippincott, aged 50 years; a member of 
Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


MOORE.—At Richmond, Indiana, Third month 18, 1900, 
of pneumonia, Mary, widow of Ira Moore, in her 86th year. 

She was an exemplary member of Whitewater Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, being one of the quiet, unassuming ones, 
who discharged with fidelity her duties as wife and mother ; 
ever obedient to the light, as revealed to her, leaving to her 


children an example worthy of all emulation. 
A. M. S. 


PATTERSON.—Hattie Fairfax Patterson, beloved wife of 
William Patterson, and third child of Edgar M. and Mary C. 
Russell, was born 3% miles west of W infield, Iowa, First 
month 20, 1868, and died at her home just south of town on 
the morning of Second month 26, 1900. 

She leaves her husband and two bright little children to 
mourn her loss. She was a bright, intelligent, and genial 
woman, ever working for the comfort and happiness of others. 
She had been married about ten years. She was a birthright 
member of the Society of Friends, holding her right at Prairie 
Grove, Iowa. She is gone, yet her memory will live no and 
on in the hearts of her many friends. F. R. 


PENNOCK.—In Philadelphia, Third month 23, 1900, 
George Pennock, in his 88th year ; a member of Northern 
District Meeting of Arch Street Friends. 

He was a son of the late Abraham Liddon Pennock, a 
man of sterling integrity and much usefulness, who always re- 
garded principle of more importance than self-interest, and to 
carry out his Anti-Slavery convictions, rather than use lumber 
cut by slave-labor had it cut and seasoned at home under his 
own observation, and of course at much greater expense. 
The son was a reflex of the father, a man of few words but 
decided convictions. His late wife, Sarah Pennock, was one 
of the most useful managers of the Home for Aged Colored 
Persons. She was a sister of our friend Margaret D. Powell. 


PENNOCK.—In West Marlborough, Third month. 19, 
1900, Levis B. Pennock, in the 7oth year of his age ; a mem- 
ber of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 
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POW NALL.—At his late residence in Chester, Pa., Third 
month 11, 1900, George Pownall, son of the late Levi and 
Sarah Pownall. 
Born near Christiana, Pa., Seventh month 3, 1833. 
terment at Sadsbury Friends’ burial ground, 


SHELDON.—At her residence in Farmington, Ontario 
county, New York, on Second-day, Third month 19, 1900, 
Anna Sheldon, widow of the late David Sheldon, aged 84 
years, 4 months, and 8 days; a member of Farmington Ex- 
ecutive Meeting. 

Funeral at the house, Fifth-day, the 22d. Interment beside 
her husband in the Farmington Friends’ burial grounds. 

WATSON.—On Third month 21, 1900, at Doylestown, 
Pa., Emily Watson, daughter of George and Mary Atkinson 
Watson, aged 7 weeks. a 


—— NIT 
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WEBB.—At her home, 1719 N. 18th street, Philadelphia, 

Third month 26, 1900, after a long illness, Rebecca Turner, 
widow of William B. Webb, in her 75th year. 


ZELLEY.—At Palmyra, N. J., on Fifth-day, Third 
month 8, 1900, William H. Zelley, son of the late Clayton 
and Mary Zelley, aged 45 years ; a member of Burlington 
Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

CORRECTIONS. —Through a misunderstanding of notes, it 
was stated in the death notice of Susan H. Edsall, (Third 
month 17), that Della Cory, (daughter), was a widow. This 
is not the case. Her husband is Charles E. Cory, and they, 
with their children, have made their home with Nathan 
Edsall and wife for several years. 

In the netice of the death of Elizabeth P. Temple, last 
week, her father’s name should have been Abraham not Alvin. 


In- 


























ISRAEL L. BARTRAM. 


At his home in Willistown, Chester county, Pa., on Third 
month 20, 1g00, Israel L. Bartram, in the gist year of his age. 

In the passing onward of this venerable Friend, there is 
removed one who for a long number of years has been, as it 
were, a guide post in his neighborhood. He was greatly re- 
spected for his integrity of character, and beloved for his 
kindness of heart. Belonging to the widely-known Bartram 
family, and descended from the botanist John Bartram of the 
‘‘ Bartram Garden’ memory, he took great interest in 
everything connected therewith, as well as in the affairs and 
prosperity of his own neighborhood. But it will be in his own 
beloved Society of Friends that he will be most missed. Ever 
faithful in attendance upon all meeting occasions, he filled 
many important positions therein, serving Goshen Monthly 
Meeting as an Elder for a series of years and up to the time of 
his death. 

Charitable towards all professors of religion, he held firmly 
to his own religious faith, and found it not only the comfort, 
but the pleasure of his declining years. 

As an example of steadfastness of purpose, of faithfulness 

to manifested duty, of devotion to the right, he will long be 
remembered by the many whose privilege it was to call him 
Jriend. . 
The funeral, which took place at Willistown meeting- 
house, was largely attended by his relatives and by neighbors 
for miles around ; here he had come for years to refresh his 
spirit and encourage those who should assemble with him. 
Here, sixty years ago, he was first married to Mary Ann 
Thomas, and together they travelled life’s journey until her 
death ; his second marriage to Rebecca H. Richards was 
under the care of Darby Monthly Meeting. She still survives 
him. 

Much testimony was borne at the funeral to his strength of 
character, depth of soul, and brotherly love, and whilst the 
outward eyes shall no longer see the form we loved so well, 
yet the influence of that life shall be an inspiration to many a 
soul we years to come. 





































































































In the Library of Congress, at Washington, the number 
of volumes consulted within the Library building averages 
about 500 per day. The number of visitors to the building 
is nearer 5,000 per day. The number of books issued for 
home use in 1898 was about 20,000. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


SCRIPTURAL INTERPRETATION. 


1. WE read in Matthew (iv., 1) that Jesus was led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be tempted by the devil. What 
spirit was it that led him? 

2. In what manner (I. Cor., xv., 20) did Jesus become 
‘the first fruits of them that are asleep.’’ I understand the 
way in which the orthodox churches explain it, but that 
doesn't satisfy me. 

3. If the term Holy Spirit and Holy Ghost mean the same 
thing, why do we use the latter ? Surely we do not believe in 
ghosts in these days. Le 

Wenona, Ill. 

Answers. 


1. The apparent meaning of the passage is that he was 
‘‘led up’’ by adivine prompting. Such would be the natural 
implication from the words ‘‘ the Spirit.’’ But this involves 
difficulties. The passage in Luke (iv., 1), relating the same 
events, says: ‘‘And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned 
from the Jordan, and was led by the spirit,’’ etc. As to the 
temptation itself we think the illustration used by the English 
Friend whose letter we printed (Third month 24, p. 227) isa 
very good one. 

2. Paul no doubt meant that Jesus, having arisen in body 
from the grave, was the first of a great company thus to be 
resurrected. 

3. The term Holy Spirit is much to be preferred. The 
American members of the Committee who made the revision 
of the New Testament recommended the substitution of this 
for the other wherever it occurred. But ‘‘ ghost’’ is used in 
the Scripture in the same sense as ‘‘ spirit’’—it does not have 
the meaning which we apply in vulgar usage to the word 
‘*ghost,”’ meaning an apparition, a ‘‘ spook.”’ 











DOUKHOBOR REPORT. 


THE winter, it is considered, has been somewhat less severe 
than usual, or it would have been more difficult to obtain 
supplies. There are two hundred men reported working on 
the railroads. A woman in hospital at Winnipeg has had her 
foot amputated. 

A letter says that the women have been busy spinning and 
knitting up the wool sent them, and that they have made 
‘*good use"’ of the spinning-wheels sent. 

We have received further contributions, as below. 


THE ‘‘ INTELLIGENCER '’ FUND. 





a Dee $5.00 
i 5-00 
E. B. M., in memory y of Helene Gregorofisky 

Fisher, a 5.00 





Last acknowledgment (Third month 17), 254.25 





On hand, 


THE spirit of irreverence so pronounced in these days of 
rapid development on all lines, pushes its inharmonious 
presence even into the solemnity of national funerals. When 
General Lawton was laid to rest at Arlington, recently, un- 
seemly confusion was caused by curious crowds—not mourn- 
ers—and camera fiends that recognized no solemnities of 
time or place. 


A CURRENT news paragraph says: Ottoman Zaradusht- 
Hanish, a Persian priest, is in Chicago, intent upon establish- 
ing a temple to be dedicated to sun-worship, and upon secur- 
ing converts to the sun-worshipping faith. This missionary 
is of Russian and German parentage, but was born and for 
the most part has lived in Teheran, Persia. 


Wirh the counties of Queen Anne’s and Talbot to hear 
from, the total of illiterate voters registered in Maryland is 
41,969; 17,440 are whiteand 24,529 arecolored. The grand 
total of illiterate voters, when the two counties above men- 
tioned are heard from, will approximate 45,000. 
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OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 13.—FourTH MonrH I, 1900. 
THE PROPHETS. 
GOLDEN TExt.—The Lord God hath spoken, who can but 
prophesy.—Amos, iii., 8. 
Scripture Reading.—Proverbs, viii., 1-36. 
THE word “nabe”’ in the Hebrew Scriptures, which 
is usually translated by the word “ prophet,’ comes 
from a root-word meaning ‘“‘to bubble up” or ‘‘ to 
pour forth.” The corresponding verb translated ‘to 
prophesy,” shows such meanings as ‘‘to speak as 
moved by divine impulse” (Num., ii., 25), ‘‘ to sing 
or chant praises’ (I. Sam., x., 5, 6), “to rave” 
(I. Kings, xviii., 29, and I. Sam., xviii., 10). The 
idea of speech impressed upon the speaker from with- 
out seems to be usually involved. The definite pre- 
diction of coming events was not primarily a function 
of the prophet, though it seemed to fall sometimes in 
his way of duty, and came to be expected at critical 
times of those who held official position (I. Kings, 
xxii., 6; xxii., 14-18). The broader and more gen- 
eral kind of prediction which consists in pointing out 
the inevitable consequences of a course pursued, was 
constantly on the lips of all the greatest of the 
prophets (Is., x., 1-4; Jer., xxix., 16-20; Am., ix., 
g, 10, etc.). In such prophecy there was nearly 
always the reservation, either explicit or implied, that 
a change in the course pursued would avert the pre- 
dicted consequences (Am. v., 4-6; Is., xxxi., I-9; 
compare also Jonah, iii., 1-10). The special function of 
the prophet, however, was to serve as interpreter of 
God’s will to the nation; he was the channel by 
means of which God communicated with his people. 
Historically, therefore, the recorded prophets may be 
regarded as in direct line of descent from the leaders 
of the period before the establishment of the kingdom. 
In Abraham and Moses, in some, at least, of the 
Judges, and in Samuel, we have combined the offices 


of prophet, priest, and king. Even with the estab- ; 


lishment of the kingdom these functions were not at 
once dissociated. In the retinue of David, Nathan 
served as prophet, interpreting for the king the com- 
mands of Jehovah (II. Sam., vii., 4-17); yet David 
also seems to have received such commands directly 
(I. Sam., xxx., 8; II. Sam., xxiv., 1). Solomon also 
is recorded as having direct communication with 
Jehovah (I. Kings, iii., 5 ; ix., 2); while both David 
and Solomon as well as some of the later kings offered 
sacrifice as priests (II. Sam., vi., 13 ; I. Kings, ix., 2 
II. Kings, xvi., 12, 13). At least Elijah, among the 
prophets, offered sacrifice also, thus performing the 
office of the priest (I. Kings, xviii., 30-39). 

Of those who are called prophets we may distin- 
guish two classes whose resemblances are only super- 
ficial and whose differences are fundamental. The 
first class is represented by religious fanatics and 
visionaries, such as the Dervishes of the East to-day. 
They were often associated in bands, and moved to 
and fro throughout the country singing and shouting 
(I. Sam. x. 5). They had official recognition as 
prophets, sometimes even recognized position in the 
king’s court. In addition to the incoherent frenzy, 


which was probably one phase of their experience, 
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they served as diviners and soothsayers as well. 
Their “‘ prophesying ”’ may in all probability be com- 
pared to the “ speaking with tongues” of apostolic 
times, and to the incoherent shouting which some- 
times accompanies the modern revival. They were not 
always to be found on the side of the king (I. King, 
xviii. 4); but in general they seem to have taken 
little part in public affairs. They rather represented 
than influenced the life of the time. This class of 
prophets was probably common to the various re- 
ligions of the East, and was not always sharply de- 
fined from the class of priests (1 Kings xviiil., 9-29). 

The second class of prophets includes the great 
religious leaders of the Hebrews whose names are 
household words. They were sometimes associated 
with the prophets of the other class, as in the cases 
of Samuel (I. Sam. x., 5) and Elisha (II. Kings, ii., 
15-18). But more commonly they were men wholly 
distinct from all official position, whether in Church 
or State, who were called out from their various 
occupations by direct impression from on high. 
Amos was ‘no prophet, neither a prophet’s son,” 
but ‘“‘an herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees.” 
Isaiah describes in detail the vision by which his 
mission was laid upon him, (Is., ch. vi), while Jeremiah 
resisted similar appointment (Jer. i., 6), and performed 
his task throughout in discouragement and self-dis- 
trust. Zechariah was a grandson of the prophet 
Iddo (Zech. i., 1). Jeremiah was the son of a priest 
(Jer. i, 1), Ezekial was himself a priest (Ez. i., 3). 
In some cases they set themselves distinctly against 
the official prophets. Hosea says ‘the prophet is a 
fool, the man of spirit is mad” (ix., 7; this may, 
however, be intended as a sarcasm). And in the 
time of Jeremiah so far had the degeneration of the 
ecstatic prophets gone that one of the forms of the 
verb fo prophesy came to mean éo be mad (Jer. xxix., 
26). 

The great prophets in general were those whose 
mission came to them unsought, not those who joined 
an order for the purpose of adopting a mission. Re- 
ligious ecstacy was not confined to the “ schools”’ of 
the prophets; but the great leaders commanded it, 
and made it the motive power of definite and well- 
considered action, while the weaker prophets were 
often commanded by their excitement and carried 
away into all kinds of excesses. Uncontrolled re- 
ligious excitement is always dangerous, because it is 
so extremely liable to degeneration ; the physical 
passions, which lie in wait for any temporary abeyance 
of the controlling will, are quick to seize the advan- 
tage of such occasions. At best such excitement is 
followed by a season of reaction, thus calling for re- 
newal and for increase of stimulation. How often 
have we seen audiences roused by every art known 
to the revivalist, to ecstacy and even to frenzy, a wave 
of excitement moving over a whole community under 
the stimulus of vague threat, vague promise, and 
high-sounding anecdote, only to see the whole move- 
ment collapse into flatness and inertness when the 
stimulus was removed and the hard facts of daily life 
came again into prominence. To be real and of last- 
ing value such enthusiasm must be always under con- 
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trol of will and of reason. In itself it is blind—a 
power indeed, but needing intelligent direction. The 
“schools of the prophets”’ were also subject to an- 
other serious failing. They looked to the king or to 
the people for their living ; wherefore the temptation 
to prophesy smooth things was ever upon them, and 
frequently conquered them (I. Kings, xxii., 5-26. 
See also the case of Balaam). It was not so much 
that they were false as that they were wholly ineff- 
cient. Their subservient position gave them rather 
the point of view of their nation than the point of 
view of Jehovah. And herein lies always the great 
danger of entrusting the duty of interpreting God's 
will to a class whose livelihood depends on this 
function. How few of our official class to-day strike 
any clear and sustained note of courageous prophecy. 
How few apply with unflinching courage the abstract 
righteousness which they teach to the actual crises 
which come upon their people. 


NOTE FROM R.S. HAVILAND. 
From a Private Letter to the Editors. 
WE are getting along very nicely, notwithstanding 
the fatigue of so long a journey, and such constant 
sight-seeing. It is a great rest, however, to have 
our home with us on the steamer, and to be able to 
rest as we pass from place to place. Bad colds have 
been very prevalemt, perhaps epidemic, and there 
have been several severe cases of pneumonia. 
Timothy B. Hussey, the Friend from Maine, who 
was instrumental in getting up the party of Friends, 
was obliged to remain at Jerusalem on account of 
the severe illness of two of his sisters, who were of 
the party who took cold in the very wet days of their 
early stay at Jerusalem. They were both danger- 
ously ill when we left, but if favored to recover, hope 
to join us at Liverpool on our homeward journey. 

We hear that about three thousand letters await 
the party at Constantinople. We missed receiving 
our mail at Jerusalem, as the sea was so rough when 
the mail steamer passed Joppa that it could not land. 
the mail, and so carried it on to Port Said. I received 
the copies of the INTELLIGENCER of Second month 3, 
and 10, and they have been much in demand by 
Friends on board. 

Our own company of Friends seem all in good 
health and spirits; our friend Phebe C. Wright, the 
oldest of the party, is usually ready to go on shore 
at every opportunity and enjoy the sight-seeing. 
With message of love to all friends, I am as ever. 


BR. S&H. 
Straits of Dardanelles, Third month 11. 


‘the Cubans being unfit to rule themselves, might, while 
they are waiting to become fit, profitably send committees to 
Pennsylvania and New York to study the art of self-govern- 


ment as it is practiced in the two most populous States of the 
American Union."’ 


Tue Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that the right to | 


inspect the books of a corporation does not depend upon the 
motive or purpose of the stockholder in demanding such in- 
spection. As incident to such right is the right to have such 


inspection by a proper agent, and to take copies from such 
books and records. 
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FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XV. 


I rHINK we closed our last while on the train, but 
said little about our ride from Pasadena to El Paso. 
Nor is there much of great interest to note, for after 
a few hours’ ride we reached the great American desert 
and its greatness in extent is not easily described, 
as we rode all night and next day continually 
through an almost unbroken waste, halting occasion- 
ally at a station where was a cluster of adobe houses 
occupied by Mexicans, who we know must be much 
more content in life than their paler brethren, or they 
would not remain long in such homes. We can but 
wonder what they find here to subsist on, for at some 
points not even water is had, except as it is brought 
by cars, and stored in barrels under an open shed. 
Then again we called at a small town of some 
seeming importance, and we found it was the terminus 
of the railroad section, and we changed engines and 
conductors, and refreshments were furnished ; but we 
were thankful that we were provided with a basket 
from which we could satisfy our appetite better than 
at the lunch counter. While we wondered what sup- 
ported this little town, we were told that there were 
valuable mining interests adjacent to it, and the 
work-people of this industry, with those of the rail- 
road very largely composed the citizens of the place. 
About 8 p. m. on Fifth-day we reached El Paso, but 
too late to get any knowledge of the town. We 
sought comfortable lodging in the Pierson Hotel, and 
left again at 6.50 in the morning, yet with but little 
change in scene during another twenty-four hours’ 
ride. As I viewed this vast extent of barren soil, I 
could but feel that many hitherto unfruitful lives will 
yet bloom with the rich fragrance of spiritual beauty 
long before this desert “blossoms asa rose.” Yet 


| through the means provided by the Southern Pacific 


Railroad Company, and the courtesy of their em- 
ployés, we were safely landed at Fort Worth, on 
Sixth-day a. m., to halt an hour. Then we proceeded 
through a more interesting and fertile country for an 
hour, when we arrived at Dallas, Texas, and were 
welcomed at the depot by our relatives, F. Daniels 
and wife, (the latter a niece), in whose cozy home 
we enjoyed our stay very much. 

First-day, being free from any engagement among 
Friends, we attended the Unitarian church, where we 
enjoyed the discourse. The views presented, a 
Friend could take no exception to. The afternoon 
was spent in a pleasant drive through various parts of 
the city. Then, after the evening meal, our host and 
I attended the evening service in the Methodist 
church, which we found quite unlike that of the 
morning. 

Second-day was spent very pleasantly with our 
relations, and in the evening some of their neighbors 
called to spend a short time with us. And although 
our visit seemed far too short, we took our departure 
Third-day morning, and boarded the train for another 
twenty-four hours’ ride to St. Louis. After an 
hour’s run from Dallas through some beautiful fertile 
country that is devoted almost exclusively to cotton 
growing, there seemed but little of interest to note, 
only our surprise to find more continuous timber land 
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than I supposed could be found in any one State. 
We arrived in St. Louis at 7.30 Fourth-day morning, 
and were soon across the river to East St. Louis, and 
in a brother’s home, where. we were welcomed by the 
wife, also a niece who left Canada a few days before 
we did. And while a warm welcome thus awaited 
within the home, we noticed quite a change in the 
atmosphere, and this a. m. (Fifth-day) we found the 
first covering of snow on the ground that we have 
seen since we crossed the mountains nearly two 
months ago on our way to San Francisco. 
East St. Louis, Third month 14. I. W. 


There seems but little to note during the remain- 
der of the week, after our arrival in St. Louis. 
Spending our time as we did socially with our rela- 
tions, and one brother being from home, and another 
coming from Moulton, Iowa, to spend First-day with 
us, seemed to justify our remaining over, while we 
had hoped to have been with our children and at 
Friends’ Meeting in Washington. We were not un- 
mindful of the Friends here (St. Louis), of whom we 
have a list, but after considerable inquiry and effort 
only succeeded in finding two or three, and they 
having no knowledge of others, with the inconvenience 
of ascertaining their localities, it seemed impracticable 
to attempt a meeting. 

I felt best, however, to leave the list of names 
furnished me with the suggestion that some effort 
might be made to become acquainted, and if oppor- 
tunity offered imitating the example of the little band 
in Cincinnati, by organizing an Association, in which 
the memory of earlier days might be revived and a 
desire awakened to perpetuate the principles of our 
Society. This view was strengthened by a pleasant 
visit with one of the members here, who freely ac- 
knowledged a conviction growing with his years of 
the sufficiency of our simple faith for all human needs, 
nor did he hesitate to express another thought that I 
have long been convinced of—that while we should 
avoid the appearance of antagonism or denunciation, 
yet we should be more aggressive in our efforts to 
supply the inquiring minds of to-day with a higher 
religious belief than dogmatic theology has yet fur- 
nished. On First-day mornirg, I attended religious 
service, and listened to an able discourse from a so- 
called broad-minded man, who gave a scholarly pre- 
sentation of the subject in hand, but lost, I thought, 
a grand opportunity of completing the lesson by em- 
phasizing the necessity of a belief on a teaching that 
he said would always be a mystery to the human 
mind. And I can but feel that the language of Jesus 
would often be appropriate when he said, Vainly do 
ye teach the traditions of men for the commandments 
of God. 

We enjoyed First- and Second-days socially with 
our relatives, being privileged to visit three of Ruth’s 
brothers and a niece, but must bid them all adieu 
and board the train on Second-day evening, moving 
eastward again. When day dawned we noticed the first 
ice and frozen ground we had seen for over two 
months, and as we passed along through southern IIli- 
nois, then into Ohio, we soon halted at Cincinnati. 





I could but regret our inability to stop off, and mingle 
with the little band of Friends here that we learned 
were sufficiently interested to organize an Association, 
but our tickets did not allow a stop-over, so we must 
hope that the will was accepted for the deed. As we 
moved out of the depot we noticed the appearance of 
a storm, and were soon in a blinding snow, that robed 
the ground in white, but we moved comfortably along 
during the day, arriving at Pittsburg in good time for 
a full night’s rest, resuming our journey at 8 a. m. 
On Fourth-day we followed the winding stream and 
round the mountain points (occasionally going through 
them), until at 4.30 p. m. we reached our destination 
at Washington, where two daughters greeted us, and 
we were soon in the home of our son, where we felt 
nearer home than for many weeks, and letters and 
home papers added to the enjoyment of the evening. 


FROM THE ORIENTAL TRAVELLERS. 
ALGIERS AND MALTA. 

APPROACHING ALEXANDRIA, \ 

Second Month 16. { 
THE approach to Algiers was most interesting. 
Delightful day, and a smooth sea. Landed by means 
of two large barges towed ashore. Algiers has a 
fine artificial harbor. We landed: opposite the Old 
Mosque, the centre of the modern city of Algiers. 
As we approach the city has the appearance of a 
great bed of limestone rock, so white and clean it 
looks; but gradually the buildings take form and 
the peculiar oriental features are discernible. Drove 
for four hours, visiting the suburb ‘“ Mustapha 
Superior,” which overlooks the harbor and the old 
city lying below, and contains the handsomest private 
residences. We visited the Governor's palace and 
were courteously shown through several rooms and 
the magnificent grounds, where birds were singing 
blithely, by the Frenchman in attendance. The walls 
of the rooms were highly decorated, with fancy tile 
wainscoting, marble stairways, etc. French, of course, 
is the language generally spoken, and we passed a 
French-Arabian School. Algiers is a favorite winter 
resort and there is a fine hotel, magnificently located 
to obtain the sun and air and fine views, especially 
devoted to those who come to receive the benefit of 
the climate,—has all the modern improvements. It 
has a fine public garden. The architecture is quaint 
and highly decorative. It was odd to see the beggars 
sitting by the roadside, and everywhere figures lying 
prone upon the road or sidewalk, entirely wrapped 
up in their ragged clothing, asleep. As we walked 
along, the effect of their. oriental costumes was 
grotesque in the extreme. The dress which is so 
repulsive on the poorer classes becomes pretty and 
picturesque in rich material. The bazaars and 
mosques and hotels are principal objects of interest. 
We returned to the ship in row boats, having had a 
most satisfactory day of sight-seeing. The natives 
come in large numbers to the ship to dispose of their 

wares, wherever we stop. 

We landed at Malta, on the 14th, by means of row 
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boats. The city makes a fine appearance from the 
sea. Building after building rises one above the 
other, the many English signs giving evidence of the 
country to which it belongs. The ascent is so steep 
that we took carriages to the railroad station, twelve 
blocks away, and entered a very primitive train after 
walking through an extensive tunnel, and rode about 
half an hour to a small station, lying at the foot of 
the old town, the oldest in the island. Population 
25,000, which with Valetta, 150,000, the garrison, 
and remaining portion of the island, gives an entire 
population of 200,000. Every spot of ground seems 
to be under cultivation and we were told they raise 
more than enough potatoes for home consumption. 
The island is something less than twenty miles in 
length. Our guide told us that the people had wil- 
lingly submitted to English rule after a long period 
of probation, finding that she kept her promise to 
protect their temporal welfare. It is a wonderfully | 
fortified place. There are heavy stone walls every- 
where. The fields are small patches, surrounded by 
walls. All buildings are of stone, as in Gibraltar and 
Algiers. The fields looked green, and winter wheat 
is ready to head. We climbed a short way up the hill 
from the station, the roadsides being bright with 
flowers, and took carriages to the highest point, 
from which there was a fine view and we were told 
that at one place could be seen the bay on the 
opposite side of the island, where Paul was ship- 
wrecked. 

We first visited the church of St. Peter-Paul, 9co 
years ola. Pictures of Peter and Paul hang on op- 
posite sides of the central altar. There are many 
rooms, with smaller altars, pictures, busts of saints, 
marble slabs, etc. One mosaic picture of St. Paul is 
made of wood 700 years old, covered with gold and 
silver 500 years old. There is a large painting of 
one of the benefactors who rebuilt the church after 
Napoleon destroyed it, and a marble bust of a patron, 
who has an exquisitely fine, sensitive face. The dome 
is beautifully gilded, the guide said, with gold beaten 
from the gifts received at Christmas and other holi- 
days. We visited, near by, the oldest chapel, built in 
50 A. D. This chapel is below the level of the 
street ; the stone stairway leading to it is so worn as 
to be difficult to descend. We were met by a guide 
with candles and shown into the cave where Paul re- 
mained for three months. It consisted of cavities, 
irregular in form, and contains a life-size statue of St. 
Paul. The primitive little altar in the room adjoining 
constituted the first chapel. Outside the door we 
were besieged by beggars. We next visited the cata- 
combs. I should state that a church has been built 
over the old chapel and cave, but there was nothing 
of interest about it. At 11.45 we returned to Valetta 
and visited the Governor’s palace, in one room of 
which we saw the armor and weapons of the Knights 
of Malta, in another Napoleon’s carriage, etc. On 
the outside of the building is a large clock which gives 
the days of the month and phases of the moon, the 
hour being struck by two Moorish figures on the top 
of the building, which strike the gongs with mallets. 
The effect is very life-like. Here we saw the Church 
of St. John, which has a crypt in which are the sar- 
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cophagi of several knights. We also visited the 
Chapel of the Bones, where bones taken from the 
catacombs have been preserved, and arranged in 
artistic design. It contains the following inscription : 
‘‘The world is a theatre, and human life is really a 
tragedy. Every earthly thing is a personification of 
vanity. Death breaks and dissolves the illusion, and 
is the boundary of all worldly things. Let those 
who visit this place ponder with these maxims, pray- 
ing for perpetual rest to the dead lying herein, and 
carry with them a lively remembrance of death. 
Peace be with you.” 

There are a number of good bazaars, and many 
bought lace and trinkets. The curious mourning 
mantle worn by the Maltese women attracted atten- 
tion. It is said to have been adopted because of the 
sympathy of early converts for the sufferings of St. 
Paul, though there are many legends told. Some of 
the streets are one long array of stone steps. It is a 
most interesting island. 

When we returned to the ship, we found the 
Dunera, of Glasgow, Scotland, had just come in, car- 
rying a large number of English soldiers, possibly 
destined for South Africa or to relieve the garrison 
here. Friendly greetings were exchanged between the 
occupants of our ship and theirs, and they followed 
our track with their search-light long after they had 
disappeared from our view. Thus endeda busy day. 

F. M. R. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A Frienp, R. B. S., writing from Woodside, Md., 
says: ‘I notice in the interesting article by E. L., in 
the INTELLIGENCER of Third month 10, the statement 
that the Friends’ meeting-house at Denton, Md., is 
rented to the school trustees, and used’*as a public 
school. I would say that a portion of our dwelling- 
house in Denton is used for public school purposes. 
The meeting-house, I fear, is idle, although the 
Mennonites were given permission to use it for their 
religious services.” 

Another Friend, referring to the same matter, 
says: “ There is no reason why a meeting should 
not be held there by some one either before or after 
the Fifth month Southern Quarterly Meeting. Many 
can recall the good old times when Friends took a 
week to do what they now do in one day. If they 
use the time gained for better things so much gain, 


but if for useless things that tend to weaken, so much 
the worse.” 


Isaac Wilson writes from Washington that he 
thinks of attending meeting at Chester in the morning, 
and Philadelphia in the evening of Fourth month 1, 
(to-morrow). 


The indulged First-day meeting at Burlington, 
N. J., which has been held for some years past, but 
which is adjourned during the winter season, will be 
resumed on First-day, Fourth month 1. The hour 
of meeting is 3p.m. The place is Friends’ meeting- 
house on Main street, near the railroad station. 
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“ NATIONAL JUNIOR REPUBLIC.” 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


A MEETING in the interest of the National Junior Re- 
public was held at the Park Avenue meeting-house, 
Baltimore, on Sixth-day last. Joseph J. Janney pre- 
sided, and addresses were made by H. J. Turner, 
Ph.D., Superintendent William C. Rogers, Chief of 
Police Willie Millier, Police Commissioner Edward 
Bagnall, and Policeman Walter Posey. 

The National Junior Republic, as its name signi- 
fies, is a republic of juniors. It is located on the 
‘Willie Newbold Farm,” near Annapolis Junction, 
Md., and it is an outgrowth of the “ Junior Republic ”’ 
established by William R. George, at Freeville, New 
York. The Republic at present consists of twenty- 
three boys, with a superintendent, a matron, a farmer, 
and ateacher. The citizens are largely city waifs be- 
tween twelve and eighteen years of age, taken from 
unpromising surroundings. Its purpose is to make 
industrious, law-abiding citizens out of such boys who 
will, if left to themselves, become a burden or a 
menace to society—the reclaiming and education of 
the “ young tough” through the application of the 
essential principles of our Republic, that is, through 
self-government and self-support. 

Some further idea of the ‘‘ Republic’ can be ob- 
tained from a letter written by one of the boys: 

“The boys make their own laws, elect their own 
officers, and model their government after United 
States. They are furnished work, paid for it in 
Junior Republic currency ; they have to pay for their 
meals, lodging, and clothes. Work is furnished in 
grades—common labor and skilled labor—common 
labor 12 cents per hour and skilled labor 15 cents per 
hour. There are two restaurants—15 cents and 25 
cents per meal. Ifa boy does not work he does not 
eat, and aftera while hunger compels him. If he does 
not have money for lodging he is arrested for vagrancy 
and put in jail; has a trial by the judge and sen- 
tenced ; if sentenced to the workhouse he has to work 
for the government ; if fined he has to work for five 
cents per hour. It shows that ifa boy is industrious 
he keeps out of jail and works for twelve cents per 
hour instead of working for nothing. The citizens 
have town meetings once a week, and put laws before 
the house to be decided upon by majority. 

‘The citizens have made laws against smoking, 
profanity, disorderly conduct, gambling, vagrancy, 
trespassing, stealing, speaking to prisoners, laws for 
commissions, for police and their duties, and value of 
currency, and quite a few other laws that are needed 
to make a good government.” 

The work is carried on by voluntary contributions 
from the people of Baltimore and Washington. 

Baltimore, Md. H.. J. T. 


ENGLAND has no general pension system such as that in the 
United States, for widows and orphans and dependent relatives 
of soldiers killed in battle. The only army pensions are 
those for men who have put in twenty-one years’ service. 


A HALF-CENT coin is asked for. In the department stores 
it is needed to make exact change. In Chicago individual firms 
have issued their own half-cent pieces, which, of course, are 
only redeemable in their own establishments. 





Conferences, Associations, €tc. 





LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Lang- 
horne met Third month 17, at the home of Edward Palmer. 
The meeting was called to order by the vice-president. 

The program opened with a paper which had been loaned 
by one of our neighboring Associations, on ‘‘ Our Meetings 
for Business,’’ read by Sara E. Allen. Thiscalled forth some 
discussion. 

Edith M. Mitchell continued her paper on her ‘Trip 
Abroad,”’ giving an interesting account of Paris, and West- 
minster Abbey, London. 

An entertaining description of ‘‘ Christmas in Porto Rico,”’ 
was given by Grace Le Compte. A paper, ‘‘ Friends in the 
17th Century,’’ prepared by Anna Pickering, was read by 
Louisa P. Osmond. 

A reading, ‘‘ Duty of the Hour,’’ was next given by 
George R. Ambler. Alfred Marshall read Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton’s ‘‘ Impressions of Lucretia Mott.”’ 

The program closed with a recitation, ‘‘The Village 
Blacksmith,’’ by Charles F. Palmer. 

After hearing the report of the Executive Committee, the 
meeting closed with roll-call and sentiments from the mem- 
bers. The next meeting will be held at the home of Emma 
P. Morrell, Fourth month 12. 


C. GRACE MARPLE, Sec. 





Moorestown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
Moorestown, N. J., met Third month 9, 1900. 

After the reading of the minutes of last meeting the 
following officers were announced for the ensuing year: 
president, William Coles ; vice-presidents, James H. Atkin- 
son and S. Thornten Hollinshead ; secretary, Anna Holmes ; 
Executive committee, Florence E. May, Martha Andrews 
Lippincott, Miriam J. Evans, Caroline B. Zelley, Howard 
DeCou, Charles S. Moore. 

The evening’s program was opened by Mabel S. Dudley 
reading ‘‘ The Tapestry Weavers,’’ Dr. William I Hull, of 
Swarthmore College, gave us his illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The 
Social Aspect of the Saloon.’’ By showing some pictures of 
the home life and surroundings of the poorest class in the 
over crowded districts of our large cities we could clearly see 
why so many go to the more attractive saloon. Dr. Hull 
thought the proper way to solve the saloon question was to 
provide better and purer homes for these unfortunate beings, 
and this he was glad to say was being done with a great deal 
of success in some of the larger cities. 


ANNA HOLMES, Sec. 





BALTIMORE, Mp.—The regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on the evening of Third month 
9, and was devoted to a study of the Baltimore poet, Sidney 
Lanier. Ina series of seven ‘‘ pictures,’’ drawn in apt and 
well chosen words, M. Elizabeth Janney showed the principal 
events in the life of Lanier, setting forth vividly the indcmi- 
table courage with which he devoted himself to poetry and 
music, under the stress of disease and straitened circum- 
stances. Naomi Lee Spicer read several of Lanier’s poems, 
distinguished alike by their melody of versification and 
delicacy of thought. 

The current topics side of the Association’s work was 
handled by Charles Brown, who reviewed the principal events 
in local and world history that had occurred since the last 
meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Association will be held 
Fourth month 3, when the election of officers for the ensuing 
year will take place, in addition to the regular program. 

R. mM, &. 





HuNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Third month 16, at the home of Vincent and Emma Moore. 
Lou. Rall read an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Origin and 
Mission of the W. C. T. U.’" The paper gave the origin of 
the organization, and the different works in which it was en- 
gaged. Prominent among these was the labor against the 
liquor traffic. Although engaged in various reforms, the 
prime object of the W. C. T. U. is temperance reform. 
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After some discussion the meeting closed, to meet in 
four weeks. At that time a paper will be presented on ‘* Our 
Quaker Poets,’’ by William C. Moore. 

A part of our program is the asking of two questions by 
some one, to be answered briefly. These questions are, 
‘* What constitutes a good time ?*’ and ‘* The origin of hand 
shaking at the close of Friends’ meeting ?”’ 


Educational Bepartment. 
APPOINTMENT AT SWARTHMORE. 
To fillthe place vacated by the resignation of Dr. Edward 
H. Magill, at the head of the Department of French, at 
Swarthmore College, Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, of Vanderbilt 
University, has been appointed. 

Dr. Jenkins is a Swarthmore graduate, of the class of 
1887, with the degree of A. B. He subsequently graduated 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and received the Ph. B. 
degree, and later, after a three years’ course, at the 
Johns Hopkins University, where he received Ph. D. 
He also spent some time in Paris pursuing his studies in the 
College of France. His graduation thesis presented at 
Johns Hopkins, a critical reprint of an Old French poem by 
Marie de France, has taken its place among scholars in that 
department of study as an authoritative work. 

He has been for five years in charge of the Department 
ef Romanic Languages, (French and Spanish taught), at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, nearly a hun- 
dred students usually doing work in that department. He is 
under engagement to conduct the French work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, this summer, before entering upon his 
duties at Swarthmore. 

Dr. Jenkins, as is known to many, is the son-in-law of Dr. 
Magill, so that the latter, in transferring the work he has so 
long had in charge does it with peculiar satisfaction. 





GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Among the recent events at the school was a lecture by 
Jacob A Riis of NewYork City, who under the subject, ‘‘ Tony's 
Hardships,’’ spoke of the prevailing conditions of the slums, 
and of the good results of practical and wisely directed efforts 
to bring about a saving influence to the thousands making up 
that portion of the city. An evening of selected readings by 
Gertude C. Smith, teacher of reading in the school, was much 
enjoyed by a large audience. 

The final lecture of the School course was given Sixth- 
day evening, 23, by Dr. Frederic H. Sykes, who is con- 
nected with the University Extension movement. During his 
lecture on ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ he read many of the parts, 
and closed with stereopticon views of the places associated 
with the life of Shakespeare. 

On the evening of 17th an exhibition was held in the 
gymnasium ; this consisted of regular class work by both 
girls and boys, with various special exercises. 

The culminating event of interest of the term was the 

Senior Shakespearian Recital, Seventh-day evening, 24th. 
‘This brought back not only many of the seniors of former 
years, but old students, and friends of the school generally, 
so that every available place, connected with the assembly 
room, was filled. 

The school, through the kindness of Congressman I. P. 
Wanger, has recently received a large map of the United 
States showing the Government Parks, Indian Reservations, 
etc. 

School will close for the Spring vacation Sixth-day, 3oth, 
and work will be resumed Second-day evening, the gth. 





COLLEGE VACATION.—The spring vacation at Swarthmore 
College began on the 23d instant. Students are expected to 
return on Second-day next, the 2d, to resume their studies on 
the following morning. 





CHANGE AT KENNETT.—It is announced that Edgar 
Stinson, who has been for four years Principal of Martin 
Academy at Kennett Square, has decided not to remain longer 
than the present school year. 





| 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
‘To Have and to Hold,’’ by Mary Johnson, is a story of the 
early colonial period in Virginia. It begins in 1621, when 
the ship arrived from England with a load of young women, 
to be sold to the men colonists for wives, each being offered 
for 120 pounds of tobacco. Rolfe, who had married and 
buried Pocahontas, is one of the figures in the story, but the 
‘*hero’’ is Ralph Percy, who relates his own adventures at 
length. They form a series of quite dramatic events and ex- 
periences, some caused by the colonists themselves ; some by 
the London Company, which controlled the colony ; others 
by the Indians, who watched them jealously ; and still others 
by the unfriendly forces of Nature. The author follows 
history closely, and her descriptions are drawn to life. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 





Ernest Seton-Thompson, the author of ‘‘ Wild Animals | 
Have Known,”’ describes in Scrzbner's, this month, the life 
and adventures of a curious little animal of the Southwest, 
called the kangaroo rat. Ida M. Tarbell has an interesting 
article on ‘‘ The Charm of Paris,’’ in the same issue. 





Quite a notable article in the A//antic this month is ‘‘ The 
Perplexities of a College President, by One of the Guild.’’ It 
is a description of difficulties under which, the writer says, 
most collegiate institutions labor. He declares that the presi- 
dent of a college is largely so in name only. His actions are 
continually trammeled or opposed by his faculty or his trus- 
tees, while his professors look upon advice or interference from 
him in their work as an affront. In the same number, John 
Muir describes The Forests of the Yosemite Park, which em- 
brace every variety of coniferous trees, and surpass in rich- 
ness and variety, and in size and beauty, all other specimens 
of their kind in the world. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, send us their ‘‘ Spring 
Bulletin of New Books and New Editions.’’ Besides sundry 
works of fiction, it includes the Charles Francis Adams biog- 
raphy, by his son of that name, an Moorfield Storey’s biog- 
raphy of Charles Sumner, both in the ‘‘American Statesmen ’’ 
series ; John Fiske’s ‘‘The Mississippi Valley in the Civil 
War,’’ the large paper edition of E. C. Stedman's ‘‘American 
Anthology,’’ the ‘‘ Cambridge Edition’’'—for only $2.00—of 
Walter Scott's complete Poetical Works, Judge Charles Allen's 
book on the Shakespeare-Bacon question—though, to be sure, 
there is no question ; a notable new bird book, ‘‘ The Wood- 


| peckers,’’ by Fannie Hardy Eckstorm ; two books by John 


Burroughs, one, ‘‘ The Light of Day: Religious Discussions 
and Criticisms from the Standpoint of a Naturalist,’’ and the 
other, ‘‘ Squirrels and Other Fur-Bearers.’’ 





‘«Notes on the Bacon-Shakespeare Question,’’ by Hon. 
Charles Allen, soon to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 


| Co., is a digest of the evidence, direct and indirect, bearing 


on the authorship of the plays and poems attributed to 
Shakespeare, from every available Shakespearean student, 
commentator, and editor, and a minute study of the legal 
terms used by Shakespeare and by contemporary writers. It 
is shown by the study of the terms that so learned a jurist as 
Bacon could not have written into plays and poems such poor 
legal knowledge as Shakespeare displays. As Judge Allen 
sums up, Shakespeare was a great dramatist, but an ordinary, 
not to say very poor lawyer, while Bacon, great in the law, 
was, as shown by his own works, a great jurist but no poet. 





Edmund C. Stedman’s ‘‘American Anthology,’’ a com- 
panion work to his ‘‘ Victorian Anthology,’’ has been delayed 
by the illness of its editor. A ‘‘large paper’’ edition will 
be brought out by the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
this spring, and in the fall it will be issued in an edition uni- 
form with the ‘‘ Victorian."’ 





Volume five of Prof. J. B. McMaster's ‘‘ History of the 
People of the United States’’ is just off the press of the Ap- 














pletons. The period covered is 1821-1830—that of the 
Monroe Doctrine and spoils system in politics; with many 
social beginnings—in literature and education, for example— 
of which we now see the result. All these varied phenomena 
are treated in Prof. McMaster's well-known style. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
ABINGTON MEETING-HOUSE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


In your issue of Second month 14, it is stated by a corres- 
pondent on the subject of our Abington meeting-house, that 
‘‘one end of the meeting-house was built in 1780.’" Now in 
the INTELLIGENCER of Twelfth month, 1882, will be found an 
account of the two hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Abington Monthly Meeting, in which paper it was 
shown from the records that the first meeting-house was built 
in 1699, and the following minutes were quoted from the 
books : ‘‘ 25th of First month 1700. Friends do appoint 
Joseph Phipps, and Thomas Canby, and William Jenkins to 
inspect the accounts of Edward Bolton and Samuel Cart con- 
cerning the building of the meeting at Abington,’ etc. 
Abington Friends, knowing well these records, held a 
commemoration meeting at the close of a Fifth-day meeting 
on the 11th of Fifth month, 1899, as the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the building of this meeting-house, on which occa- 
sion William J. Buck, the historian, read a very interesting 
paper, the result of many years of careful investigation, as 
to the Oxford and Abington meeting-houses. The pamphlet 
which was published contained a plate of the house as it 
looked in 1806, which is as the house is very much at the 
present time. This pamphlet can be had of Hutchinson 
Smith, Jenkintown, who has it for sale at 25 cents a copy. It 
is an exceedingly interesting publication, not only of local, 
but also of general interest to Friends. D.N. 
Willow Grove, Pa. 





ANNA M. STANTON’S SCHOOL. 
Editors Fa1tENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 


The writer has lately visited Anna M. Stanton, who is devot- 
ing herself to teaching in a colored school near Heathsville, 
Va., and some of her friends, readers of the INTELLIGENCER, 
may be interested to hear of her work there. 

Besides other duties, including the work required to make 
home comfortable, and disposing of the clothing sent, she 
givesinstruction to forty or more little girls every. day, morn- 
ing and afternoon, in needlework and knitting. They are 
taught how to cut and make garments, and to patch them 
too, when they need it. When cloth fails for large garments, 
tiny ones are made that require the same process, including 
the difficult button-hole. 

The results of knowing how to use this indispensable little 
tool, the needle, are apparent and will tell on the future of 
that region. 

The friends #ho have kindly contributed to the clothing 
department may feel assured that every thing sent is made 
useful, and that any article from a cast off toy or picture to 
things of more practical value, will find place and use, if be- 
stowed upon her for distribution. The address for such con- 
tributions is Anna M. Stanton, Sampson’s Wharf, North- 
umberland Co., Virginia. Her post-office address is Heaths- 
ville, Va. E. Hi, 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


ALLEN J. FLitcrart and wife, of Chicago, have gone abroad 
for a three months’ stay. They sailed from New York on the 
24th instant. 

Joseph Taylor, who has been a mission worker in India 
since 1889, will represent the Friends’ Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee of England at the Ecumenial Missionary Conference, 
about to be held in New York City. 


THE composer of the music—not the words—of the song, 
‘* Annie Laurie,’’ has just died in London, aged 92, Lady 
John Douglas Scott. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“THE SONG OF THE LARK.” 


A PICTURE BY BRETON. - 


THRILLED with a nameless bliss, behold her stand 
The sturdy daughter of the stubborn soil ; 

Her ready sickle in her sunburnt hand, 
Her skirt upkilted for her daily toil. 


What aspiration wakes her sluggish brain, 
And lights a sudden wonder in her eyes, 
As all agape she listens to the rain 
Of rapturous trilling from dawn’s rosy skies ? 


She has no words for the strange, happy thought, 
She only feels the dull monotonous day 

From that sweet bubbling melody hath caught 
A glow of beauty on its vapid gray. 


Strange visions, vague and lovely, lift her heart 
Above life’s penury and bitter need, 

As beneath springtide suns, to being start 
The tender leaflets of a buried seed. 


Oh joy ! that although earth is stern and dark 
And closely round the heavy feet may cling, 
The soul can spring beyond it, with you lark, 
And rising up toward heaven, blithely sing. 
E «Max 








WHAT HENRY THINKS ABOUT WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
Ida H. Adams, in Woman's Journal. 

Wuat Henry thinks must be what a great many men 
think, for he is in no way remarkable or different 
from hundreds of others, being just an ordinary young 
married man of thirty, working every day from seven 
in the morning until six at night, for a firm employing 
several hundred men, most of whom, like Henry, live 
in the suburbs. It would be out of the question to 
allow all of the men to go home to vote, and many 
of them live at such a distance that in order to be at 
their work by seven o'clock they must leave home 
before the polls are open. Consequently, although 
in a general way he values his right of suffrage, yet 
when it comes to a particular instance there are few 
issues which seem to him important enough to war- 
rant the losing of a day’s pay and running the risk 
of losing his position also. So Henry seldom votes. 

He could, of course, attend the primaries and 
caucuses, which are held in the evening, if he chose ; 
but Henry has a modest opinion of his own weight 
and importance ; he feels convinced that politics is a 
game in which he is but a pawn, a position which he 
recognizes, but which does not fill his heart with 
pride ; he sees no immediate advantage to himself in 
working to get others into comfortabie positions, 
where they can draw good salaries through: hard 
times and good alike, and he has no desire to gratify 
the ambition of some to gain power and influence in 
unsalaried positions, which are but stepping-stones to 
better things in the future. So for these reasons and 
others, including the desire to rest and be comfortable 
at home after his day’s work is over, for Henry is a 
very domestic man, seldom going out of an evening, 
he takes very little active part in the work of running 
the government. 

Henry has a sister, a school teacher, who is mildly 
interested in woman suffrage, and not long ago she 
asked him if he would sign a petition urging the 
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Legislature to consider the question of granting it. 
His reply was most prompt, “‘ Why, yes, I'll sign it ; 
but I did not know you were a woman suffragist.” 

‘Not know it? Why, Henry, you know I[ have 
voted for school committee ever since I was old 
enough.” 

“T know that; but I have heard you grumble at 
having to do it, and coax some one to go with you, 
so I supposed you looked upon it as a duty because 
you were a teacher and interested in the schools.” 

‘I know I have complained, but it was in the 
old days before the Australian ballot system, when I 
certainly found it extremely disagreeable to enter a 
room filled with men. It is much more agreeable 
now, and Ido not mind it so much. But, surely, 
you must have known that I attend their fairs and 
meetings, and read the Woman's /Jonrnal. Now that 
you have found out that your sister is a suffragist, 
tell me what you think about it.” 

‘IT don't see why women can’t vote just as well 
and better than men, for they have more time for it. 
Take my case; it is impossible for me to get off to 
vote, but there is nothing to hinder Martha.” 

‘‘Nothing to hinder Martha! my dear Henry, 
only three small children, all under four years of age.”’ 

“Oh, as to that, I notice if she wants to go in 
town shopping once a week, she can usually manage 
it, and it would not take her so long to vote as it 
does to go in town, neither would she have to go so 
often.” 


“But how would Martha know for whom to 
vote?” 

‘‘She would find out by reading the papers, and 
talking over matters with other women just as men 
do. What do I know of the candidates personally ? 
All I ever know is what I read and what I hear.”’ 

‘‘ What chance has Martha, tied down as she is 
with her little children, to exchange these ideas ?”’ 

‘She gets patterns for the children’s clothes, 
receipts for making cake, gossipy facts about her 
neighbors from this one and that one, anda good 
many men get their political information in much the 
same casual way.”’ 

‘‘ But how about holding office. 
women are fit for office ?” 

“If they are any worse than the men, I’m sorry 
for the country, that’s all.”’ 

‘*Some people say if women get a hand in politics 
they will neglect their homes.”’ 

‘‘Some women do now. I can’t see that it is 
much worse to spend time in political work than in 
church work, and it would be less belittling than 
begging for a fair.” 

«‘T have never heard your opinions on this subject 
before, but it pleases me that you take the ground 
you do. Then you think since a woman’s work 
keeps her at home she is the one who ought to 
represent the family, because she is within reach 
of the polls, when her husband very often is not.” 

“ Yes, and I think it would make a great differ- 
ence in the character of the vote, for this reason. 
As it is now, those who have some interest at stake, 
urge and bribe those who will vote for them to be 


Do you think 
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present. There are some men who get their day’s 
pay made up to them if they will stay at home to 
vote. There are plenty who can’t afford to lose a 
day’s pay, who would vote if the polls were opened 
early enough. Some of us asked to have.them 
opened in time to allow those who take early trains 
to stop in and vote, but the officials said it was impos- 
sible. So unless our wives represent us we are 
practically disfranchised.” 


PENNSYLVANIA FOREST RESERVATIONS. 
Philadelphia Times. 

COMMISSIONER RotTHrROcK, of the State Bureau of 
Forestry, is moving as rapidly as possible in the pur- 
chase of forest reservations for the protection of the 
watersheds of our three principal river systems. At 
a late meeting of the State Board of Forestry the 
proposition to purchase tracts aggregating more than 
thirty thousand acres was under consideration, and 
there is little doubt that the purchase will be consum- 
mated as soon as the necessary legal formalities can 
be complied with. 

The bulk of the lands now under consideration 
are in the Susquehanna watershed, although there is 
one considerable tract in Pike county tributary to the 
upper Delaware. The forest lands of Clearfield, 
Centre, Clinton, Cameron, Lycoming, and southern 
Tioga, in which are located the bulk of the lands it 
is now proposed to purchase, are drained into the 
west branch of the Susquehanna, while the 8000-acre 
tract in Mifflin county is probably in the Juniata 
drainage basin. The tracts are all in sections in which 
large forest areas still remain and are doubtless con- 
tiguous to other tracts which may be purchased in 
the future. It is very properly the purpose of the 
Commissioners of Forestry to secure lands in large 
bodies upon which reforestization on a large scale 
will be practicable. With the 40,000 acres already 
acquired the proposed additional purchase of 30,000 
acres should constitute only the first installment of 
State reservations, which will eventually include 
millions of acres. 

The available forest land in the Delaware water- 
shed is confined to the counties of Pikg and Monroe. 
There is very little forest land left in the basin of the 
north branch of the Susquehanna. In the west 
branch and Juniata basins there are still thousands of 
acres denuded of their primitive forest growths, but 
which, if protected from the ravages of fire, will be 
covered within a few years with a new forest growth. 
In the Allegheny basin large tracts of forest land are 
still to be found in the counties of Potter, McKean, 
Warren, Elk, Forest, and Clarion. Whenever this 
denuded forest area is not underlaid with valuable 
deposits of oil or coal it can be purchased very 
cheaply, in most cases for the unpaid taxes, and this 
is the time, while this land is going begging for a 
purchaser, for the State to acquire it. 

It is probable that the judicious outlay of a mod- 
erate sum at this time will enable the State to pur- 
chase enough land in these three principal river basins 
to prevent a possible timber famine in the future and 
to furnish ample protection to the head waters of 
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these systems. In the hands of private owners these 
lands will continue to be ravaged by fire indefinitely. 
No private owner is able to protect his holdings 
against forest fires effectively. In the hands of the 
State, however, such protection could be supplied 
and the fire-swept wastes would in a few years reforest 
themselves. The Commissioner of Forestry is doing 
a much needed work in this direction. He has the 
cordial approval of Governor Stone, and the next 
Legislature should place abundant means at his dis- 
posal to enable him to make extensive purchases 
while the land is in the market at a cheap rate. 


HOW TO WASH THE FACE. 


Tuis matter of washing the face appears very simple, 
but it is the exception rather than the rule when it is 
properly done. Look at a piece of furniture and note 
the amount of dust and dirt it will collect in a few 
hours, and it is realized the quantity the face has to 
receive. It not only gathers up the minute particles 
of all kinds that float about in the house, but that too 
which is outside. There is an old tradition that if 
one would preserve a delicate complexion, water 
should not touch the face, its skin to be cleansed by 
rubbing it with a piece of flannel, which might suffice 
if the face were kept in a glass case. The face needs 
hot water applied liberally to it with the hands, and 
generally the use of a pure, non-irritating soap will 
not come amiss. Wash-cloths are often an abomina- 
tion, as they are too seldom free from impurities, and 
the same statement is true of sponges. They are left 
imperfectly cleansed from the soap that has been used, 
and are dried at the wash-stand, when after every use 
they should be washed, boiled, and hung in the air. 
I have often seen faces with muddy skins dotted with 
black-heads and pimples because impurities from 
wash-cloths and sponges have been rubbed into the 
skin, to its infection. 

If the face is oily and filled with fine blackheads 
the latter can be removed by rubbing them with a 
soft cloth dipped in alcohol or in. equal patts of 
cologne and water; the latter will cleanse the face 
better than anything else, acting upon the skin as a 
gentle stimulant. The contact of the fingers with the 
face seems to have a vivifying effect. It is easy while 
thus dashing the water in the face to massage it and 
to bring the blood to the surface. 

If, however, the face has not been carefully looked 
after in the manner described, the oily matter has 
been allowed to collect in the glands and enlargeStheir 
orifices, and the face is dotted with these unsightly 
accumulations, the work of getting rid of them is no 
easy matter. Some of the largest may be rubbed 
out with the soft cloth dipped in cologne and water, 
especially if the face is first steamed; but if this 
method is not sufficient, those remaining must be 
pressed out, one by one, using a watch-key. The 
hole of the key is placed over the point, a quick 
pressure is made, and the contents of the gland is 
pushed out. To allay the irritation the face should 
be washed with very hot water after this, and care 
should be taken that too many of the blackheads are 
not removed at one time.—[Dr. Grace Peckham 
Murray, in Harper’s Bazar. | 
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The Up-to-Date Vandals. 

New York World. 
THE destruction of California’s big trees by their conversion 
into marketable lumber would be so disgraceful an act of 
vandalism that itis to be hoped official intervention to prevent 


it will be prompt and effective. It does not speak well for 
the public spirit of California that the State authority does 
not interpose to save a marvel of natural beauty which once 
lost could never be replaced, but fortunately there is a possi- 
bility of exercising the jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment and saving the trees. 

‘‘Vandalism’’ is a term of reproach expressive of the 
scorn of civilization for the barbarians who wrecked and 
plundered imperial Rome. But really, when we look at the 
destruction of the Palisades, of the falls of the Passaic, of 
Niagara, and of every natural beauty spot in this country that 
has stood in the way of dollar-making, the average American 
of the year 1900 does not seem to be much more civilized than 
the fierce Genseric, whose exploits in Rome in 455 left the 
name of vandalism as a legacy to future times. 





REFERRING to intoxicating drink, a writer in the Baltimore 
Methodist says : 


‘‘ The adage, ‘ Let it alone and it will let you alone,’ is 


disproved. The recent brutal assault upon General Greely, 
at his own doorway [in Washington city], by an intoxicated 
man, is a sad demonstration of the fact that the best citizen is 
not safe even at his own door. The man who assaulted 
General Greely had not the slightest animosity against the 
General ; he was so intoxicated that he was practically insane 
for the time and did not know what he was about. ‘It was 
feared General Greely would die, and he may never recover 
his former strength.”’ 

To this another writer adds: ‘‘At the trial of his assailant 
when General Greely was asked if he held any personal 
animosity against the young man, he replied in the negative, 
saying that he ‘took the assault as a matter of course.’ This 
was philosophical and very proper. Some one must receive 
the blows that drunken men inflict. It is usually their wives 
and children. 

“A few nights ago near Pennsylvania avenue, I sawa 
policeman struggling with a drunken man. ‘Help me to get 
him home,’ he called to a blue-coated brother, ‘he is not fit 
for the street.’ ‘Is he fit for the home?’ thought I."’ 


The, Color of Paris. 
In our American towns and cities, variety of color is one of 
the most conspicuous features. The other day in Chicago I 


occupied aroom on the eighth floor of a big hotel, overlooking 
the city. From my window! counted twenty distinct shades, 
gray, brown, red, and green, not to speak of one brilliant 
yellow building. Thisexperience might be repeated in almost 
every American city excepting Washington; happily there 
the prevailing red brick, relieved by the marble of the public 
buildings, is as harmonious as unusual. 

In Paris, there is no such variety ; from wall to wall gray 
is the prevailing tone; dwellings, churches, palaces, stores, 
arches, bridges, quays, walls, everything is gray. Nature 
ordered it so in the first place, for the quarries of this portion 
of France are very rich in gray stone; art has seen the wis- 
dom of it since; and if other material has been employed, it . 
has been painted some shade of gray. I do not mean to say 
that there are no exceptions to the rule. There are; for ex- 
ample, there is a little red brick in one of the old quarters, 
but not much, and many of the ancient brick facades put up 
in Henry IV.’s day have in later years been painted to har- 
monize with the stone. 

This may strike one who has not seen it as of questionable 
taste, and perhaps as tiresome, but the effect on one who lives 
in itis restfuland harmonious. Indeed, there is a dignity and 
good taste about the coloring of Paris which make the fantas- 
tic coloring which prevails in most cities irritating and vulgar. 
—([Ida M. Tarbell, in Scribner’s Magazine. ] 
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“CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue Porto Rico question continues to attract much attention 
at Washington. The bill to give $2,000,000 to the President 
for expenditure in Porto Rico has been approved, now, by 
both Houses, the conference report having been agreed to, 
but the other bills, laying duties on commerce, and organ- 
izing civil government, have made no progress at this writing. 
Several Republican Senators, said to be ten or twelve alto- 
gether, refuse to support the 15 per cent. duty on Porto Rican 
trade. Party caucuses and conferences have been held, but 
no conclusion seems to have been reached. 

THE transport Sumner, with 1,500 more men, to fill up 
the United States regiments in the Philippines, sailed on the 
27th instant from Brooklyn, for Manila. A dispatch from 
Manila on the 26th announces that General Otis had ‘*‘ sup- 
pressed ’’ a newspaper, Za FPaérie, for ‘* sedition,’’ and put 
its editor in prison. It represented the ‘‘extreme Filipino 
party.’" The dispatch also reported that in ‘‘ General Young’s 
district,’’ the Filipinos were ‘‘ becoming aggressive.’’ The 
United States garrison of the town of Namagpacan had been 
attacked on four consecutive nights, and reinforcements had 
been sent. — 


THE report of American ‘‘casualties’’ in the Philippine 
Islands continues growing. It now makes a total of 3,815. 
It is pointed out that alarge part of these losses have occurred 
since the assembling of Congress, when the war was said to be 
‘‘over.’’ As the rainy season will soon set in, the difficulty 
of conducting military operations by the Americans will again 
be increased. 

Upon the subject of the losses of the Filipinos, the Spring- 
field Republican sayS: ‘‘ No official estimate of the number 
of Filipinos killed and wounded by the Americans since 
February 4, 1899, is likely to be made public yet awhile, 
because the figures would shock the country, It.is known 
that in the first battle around Manila, according to Gen. Otis’s 
official report, the natives lost at least 3,000 men. Since 
then there has been over a year of warfare, and according to 
a recent statement 500 natives were killed or wounded by one 
regiment in the single month of January, Igoo. It is con- 
servative to say that 20,000 Filipinos have been killed and 
wounded, while 25,000 would not be an extreme estimate.’’ 

THERE have been no events of striking importance in the 
South African war. Mafeking does not appear to have been 
relieved up to this writing ; on the contrary a relief column 
has been beaten off by the Boers. Lord Roberts has not yet 
moved northward from Bloemfontein. Recruits for the Boer 
armies, coming from Europe, are said to be arriving at 
Delagoa Bay, and proceeding to Pretoria. -A delegation of 
prominent Boers has left South Africa, to endeavor to influ- 
ence European sentiment in behalf of the republics. Meet- 
ings in England to urge a conclusion of the war continue to 
be mobbed and broken up. 

GREAT efforts are making in Paris to forward the prepara- 
tions for the opening of the Exposition. Work continues day 
and night, without a break, relays of artists, plasterers, deco- 
rators, etc., succeeding each other. The official opening is 
to take place on the 14th, at 2 p. m., and not on the following 
day, First-day, as had been intended. This is a concession 
to American and English exhibitors. The show will not be 
completed, it is estimated, before June 15. 

A freight steamer, the Pauil/ac, belonging to the French 
Line, and loaded with American exhibits for the Exposition, 
is missing, and has been given up as lost. The American 
Commissioner at Paris, F. W. Peck, has notified those who 
had exhibits on board to send forward duplicates as promptly 
as possible. 

Tue differences between Andrew Carnegie and H. C. 
Frick have been settled. All of the lawsuits in which they 
were engaged have been ordered stopped. A gigantic cor- 
poration, the Carnegie Company, will be organized under the 
New Jersey law, its capital to be 260 millions of dollars. A 
hundred millions of this will be represented by bonds, the 
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remainder by stock. In this general corporation a large list 
of smaller ones, including the present Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, and the H. C. Frick Coke Company, will be included. 
Andrew Carnegie’s share of the 160 millions of stock is about 
86% millions, and the remainder is divided among a large 
number of persons. 


NEWS NOTES. 

NINE thousand women have registered in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in order to be eligible to vote for a director of schools at the 
spring election. This is double as many as ever registered 
before. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE A. GATES, of Iowa College, has 
resigned. It is commonly said that his views on sociological 
questions were similar to those of Prof. Herron, and unaccept- 
able to the trustees. 


THE Delaware Railroad has notified its agents not to 
receive for shipment any of the birds to be killed by Milford 
people under contract to furnish New York milliners with 
2,000 crows and blackbirds. 


GROUND was ‘‘ broken,’’ in New York, on the 24th inst., 
with much ceremony, for the construction of the underground 
railroad. ‘The place was in front of the City Hall. The first 
spadeful was dug by the Mayor, with a silver spade. 


THE annual convention of the International Kindergarten 
Union is to be held in Brooklyn, April 18-20, inclusive. It 
will bring together between 1,500 and 2,000 teachers and 
specialists, and will be of great interest to all concerned in 
educational work. 


In the English House of Commons, last week, Lord George 
Hamilton, Secretary of State for India, said that the Indian 
famine affects territory in which there is a population of 60,- 
000,000. Five million persons are in receipt of relief, and 
the number of employed on the Government relief works is 
4,200,000. 

Lewis D. VaiL, of Philadelphia, a prominent lawyer, for 
a long time one of the counsel for the Law and Order Society, 
and several times nominated for judicial place by the Pro- 
hibition party, died on the 2Ist instant, aged 68. He was 
related to the Quaker Vail family of New Jersey ; his mother 
was a DuPuy. 


DisPATCHES from the Philippine Islands say that the 
speech of United States Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, made 
a few weeks ago, in which he avowed the purpose to 
‘‘exploit’’ the islands for the profit of this country, has been 
circulated among the Filipinos by their leaders, and has 
intensified their resistance. 


BisHop Potrer, of New York, who has recently returned 
from a trip around the world, ‘‘ speaks highly of the native 
industry of the Filipinos, telling of seeing 450 native boys 
and girls at work in a Manila cotton factory. They learned 
to manipulate a loom in one-fourth the time a European 
requires, according to the testimony of the superintendent."’ 


ANOTHER decision, favorable to the Democrats in the 
Kentucky contest, was rendered by Judge Fields, in the 
State Circuit Court, on the 24th. At the same time he 
granted counsel for Republicans an appeal to the Court of 
Appeals. The record in the case is made up, and a decision 
from the Court of Appeals is expected within a week or ten 
days. 


ALFRED Nos e and Col. P. C. Hains, two of the United 
States Commissioners who have been inspecting the Isthmian 
Canal routes, have returned, and the former reports that the 
Panama Canal, the French work, is making good progress. 
It is cutting its way through the great mountain ‘‘ divide,”’ 
and a feasible way of damming the Chagres river has been 
devised. 

IMMIGRATION at the port of New York has been rapidly 
increasing. During the first half of March the arrivals 
numbered 18,030, or just about double the number recorded 
of the corresponding period a year ago. Italians figure 
largely in the current arrivals, but much of the increase is 
doubtless due to the exodus of young Irishmen to escape an 
unpopular military service against the Boers. 
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The Privileges of Middle Age. worthy of respect.—[Margaret. E. Sangster, in Harper's 
In another fashion it is the privilege of the middle-aged Bazar]. 
woman to keep in touch. with to-day. She should find it her The St. Lawrence Canal System. 
pleasure, as it is her obligation, not to be a wet blanket upon T ; oe 

: a> : HE St. Lawrence canal system, the opening of which is.ex- 
the good times of the young, and to maintain close relation sndte d 4 for Canad bl 1 Sess 
with nephews and nieces, with young people who are growing | P©Cte¢ to Go so much for Canada, enables vessels not only to 
up, and with all the generation that is coming on the stage. descend in safety the great fall of 207 feet from Lake Ontario 
As we lose interest in those, who: are. younger than ourselves, | to the level of the river at Montreal, but toavoid a long series 
as we settle.contentedly down in the conviction that wisdom | of dangerous rapids. These canals have cost considerably 
shall die with us, we cease to be throbbing, living organisms, | more than $50,000,000. The seven canals forming the-link 
and to every practical purpose become the merest petrifaction. | of the chain from the lakes to the seaboard have a total 
Being in touch with to-day need not leada personto embrace | length of more than seventy miles, and over a hundred locks. 
every new fad and caprice which is borne upon the breeze, | The improvements which have been in progress for several 
while at the same time it will induce a tolerant hearing for | years past have affected all of these waterways, and now any 
the novelty, even if later it be courteously rejected. She who | vessel not exceeding 270 feet in length and 14 feet draught 
is sure of herself need not fear to listen to whatever may be | can make the trip from the Strait of Belle Isle to Duluth, at 
told her, and best of all, she need not turn away from any- | the head of Lake Superior, a distance of almost twenty-four 
thing which may have in it a germ of truth, and be therefore | hundred miles.—[Harper's Weekly. ] 





NOTICES. 

*,* Merion Meeting (near Philadelphia) 
convenes on First-day, at_10.30-a. m., and the 
First-day School about {11.30 a. m. 
mencing Third month 25, arrangements have 
been made to convey free from Narbeth Station 
(Pennsylvania R. R.), those who may come 
on the 9.15 and 9.45-a. m. trains from Broad 
Street Station. A cordial invitation is extended 
to ministering and other Friends to. visit this 
historic old meeting, im which there is now 
quite a revival of interest. 


*,* A regular meeting of the Home Influence 
Association will be held in the meeting-house, 
17th St. and Girard Ave., Phila., Third-day, 
Fourth month 3, at 8 p. m. 

Joseph S. Walton will speak”on the subject of 
‘* Home Influence.” 

JENNIE AMBLER, Secretary. 


*.*A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 401r Aspen St., 
West Philad’a, Fourth month 2, at 3 p. m. 

A good meeting is anticipated. Margaretta 
Walton is expected to be in attendance. 

All persons, both older and younger, are 
cordially invited to meet with us on this occa- 
sion. S. T. R. EAvenson, M.D. 

*,* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Mickleton, N. J., Fourth 
month 14, at ro o'clock a. m. 

The subject for consideration is, ‘‘ How shall 
we spend our First-days ?’’ 

A cordial invitation is extended to all. 

OHN G, BoRTON 
— POWELL, \ Clerks. 





*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of the ete 
Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at 
Penn’s Grove, Pa., on First-day, Fourth month 
8, at 3.0’clock p. m. 


Sono Absolutely Pure 


*,*A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at{Providence, Delaware county, Pa., 
on First-day, Fourth month 1, at 3 o'clock p. m. 


Many P. Hanvey, Clerk. Makes light, flaky, delicious hot 
ilies Isat eee biscuits, rolls, muffins and crusts. 
eee eee ieee eee Makes hot bread wholesome. These 


thropic Committee. oe . . 
— are qualities peculiar to it alone. 
*,* Phil ia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 


open, will attend meetings as follows : I have found the Royal Baking Powder superior 
FourtH MontTH : 


8. Haverford, 10 a. m to all others. —C. Goryju, late Chef, Delmonico’s, 
22. Valley, 10a m. 
29. Schuylkill, 10.30 a m. 
A quia J. Levitt, Clerk. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM. ST., NEW YORK. 
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*,* Haddonfield First-Day School Union will 
be held‘at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Third month 31, opening at 10 a. m. 

In connection with the usual order of busi- 
ness the following subject will be opened by 
Camden School: ‘‘Can Friends consistently 
neglect the considering of social questions 
involving the welfare of humanity ?’’ 

Gro. L. GILLINGHAM, Clerk 
Mary B. CoLtiins, \ _— 

*,* First-day Evening Meetings in Philadel- 
phia, during Third month are held at south-east 
corner 4th and Green Sts., at 7.30 o clock. 
Friends and others are solicited to give their 
attendance. 

*,* The meetings arranged for by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting for 
Fourth month are as follows: 

1. East Nottingham, Pa. 
JouHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


THE cultivation of fruit trees along the 
high roads of France is being extended 
year by year. Following the example of 
the government, the communes in certain 
departments adopted the practice as 
a source of revenue, and now it has be- 
come an important branch of national 
industry. 





FLORIDA. 
THE direct route to Florida and all Southern 
resorts, including — 

AIKEN, 

AUGUSTA, 

SUMMERVILLE, 

ASHEVILLE, and the 

**LAND OF THE SKY,” 

is via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

The New York and Florida Limited leaves 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, daily, ex- 
cept First-day, at 3.14 p.m. This fine train is 
composed exclusively of dining, library, com- 
partment, observation, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing-cars between New York and St. Augustine, 
also carries Pullman drawing-room sleeping- 
cars to Aiken, S C., Augusta, Ga., and Tampa, 
Florida. 

Three other through trains leave Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, daily for Florida and 
points south via the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Dining car service on all through trains of 
the SOUTHERN RAILWAY. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will be 
pleased to furnish all information. 
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ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 North Fifteenth St., Philad’a. 


FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


DINING ROOM ON FIRST FLOOR. 
Breakfast, 25 cents, or by the card, 7.30 to 9 a. m. 
Dinner, 25 cents, or by the card, 11 a. m. to 2 p.m. 
Supper, 25 cents, or by the card, 6 to 7 p. m. 





ROOMS FOR TRANSIENT GUESTS. 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week. 





Offices ot the Association, First Floor Front, to right 
ot entrance. Inquiries will be answered by ELIZA H. 
WORRELL, Clerk. 


PUBLIC TELEPHONE on First Floor, No. 36-68. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN - 
Pitt 

DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
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> Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN ) . é€ 
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surpman } C28 tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 
oonaame brands correctly represent the 
No tom 
nepszat (- ~~‘ |: contents of the packages. 
SOUTHERN 
For colors use National Lead Com- 
— eo FREE pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
MORLEY 4 ors. Any shade desired is readily 
BALEM Glevelend. obtained. Pamphlet giving full information and 
Salem, Mass. showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
Om wo “Uncle Sam's Experience With Paints’’ for- 
KENTUCKY Pe warded upon application. 
Louisville. 


) a is 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON, {To Repate 
Wall Papers and cles use 


Decorations. 
Window Shades [ade to Order. 


902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 






Major’ 
> (ement 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


Yi Remember 
As one of the oldest houses in the watch MAJOR’S 
trade - established three generations ago—and RUBBER 
up to date in every feature of the business, we CEMENT, 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 5 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. CEMENT. 


Richmond Reports. 
Copies of the Report of the Friends’ Confer- 
ence at Richmond, Indiana, 1898, may still be 
| had, by addressing 
oods or methods | HERBERT P. WORTH, 


1311 Market St., Phila. | West Chester, Penna. 
greatest number of words from the 


MONEY IN PRIZES 
ms Letters in the word, 
L-E-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E 


we will give $10; to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $5 ; 
to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $3 ; and to each of those 
forming the next largest number, $1 will be given—until $25 in all shall have been 
distributed. This contest is open to everyone—men, women, and children. A great 
number of words can be made from Leatherine, thus: hat, lather, leather, eat, tar, 
etc., etc. In forming aword it should be remembered that no letter may be used 
more times than it appears in Leatherine, and that proper names must be excluded. 
The only condition to this contest is that everyone who competes shall pur- 
chase a bottle of Leatherine from their grocer or shoe-dealer, and when sending the 
list of words, shall give the name of the dealer where the Leatherine was purchased. 
If, however, your dealer does not keep it, send us Ais name with your list of words, 
and enclose 25 cents for a package of Leatherine. Let everyone send their list 
promptly. The offer will not close until August Ist, du¢ im case two persons should 
send in the same number of words, the one whose list is received first will be given 
preference in awarding the prizes. 
Leatherine is well worth buying without any hope of a prize. Itis a dressing for rendering 


shoes absolutely waterproof, and is a perfect substitute for overshoes. IT 1S ENDORSED BY THE 
ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, AND IS RECOMMENDED BY EVERYONE WHO 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 
me 9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 

a price catalogue fer comparison f 
No liquors or other offensive 

resorted to. 


To the person who can form the 





USES IT. It will not injure the finest leather, but will make it soft and comfortable, and twice as 
durable. It removes the horror of newshoes, making the leather pliable and easily adjusted to the 
feet. Address 


THE «IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER”’ MFG. CO., 
ai2 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ 


CALIFORNIA EXCURSIONS 


Leaving Washington three times a week 
(every Second-, Fourth-, and Sixth-day), 
at 10.45 p. m., via Southern railway, New 
Tourist Sleepers, personally conducted, 
go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Mont- 
gomery, New Orleans, Houston, San 
Antonio, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of 
Pullman Tourist Sleepers, birchwood 
finish, high-back seats, sixteen sections, 
supplied with linen, etc., same as stand- 
ard sleepers, lighted with Pintsch gas, 
wide vestibule, double sash, roller cur- 
tains, lavatory and smoking-room for 
gentlemen and two retiring-rooms for 
ladies. 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona, four days to Los Angeles, and 
five days to San Francisco. The Tourist 
Car fare is less than via any other route, 
saving from $25 to $0 for the trip. 

For information apply to Charles L. 
Hopkins, D. P. A., 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thir Thirteenth Street. 


Cameras! Cameras! Camaras! 


Special Bargains in Kodaks. 
Call and see them. 


THOS. H. MeCOLLIN CO., 





DEVELOPING, 123 S. 11th St., Philad’a. 
PRINTING a Short Notice. 
MOUNTING, 


Have You Heard 


that there is a well-tried and scientific treatment 
for the cure of all chronic diseases by the 


INHALATION OF 
COMPOUND OXYGEN? 

Its wonderful effect upon 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, 
RHEUMATISM, CATARRH, 
HEADACHE, NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, 

GENERAL DEBILITY 


is well known to thousands who have been bene- 
fitted after years’ suffering and disappointment. 

To all those who have tried different remedies 
without success, and have become discouraged, 
our Compound Oxygen Treatment comes, bring- 
ing hope and encouragement. It has restored 
many chronic sufferers. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


Write for book at once, free. 


Drs. Starkey & ents 


1112 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT. 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. 





THE Native Commissioner at Sebungwe, 





Africa, reports that the white rhinoceros 
is still to be seen on the veldt in the dis- 
tricts between the Sanyati and Zambesi 
rivers. It was generally thought that this 
gigantic animal was extinct. 


Wurta are known as cirrus clouds are 
among the highest in the heavens, and 
are from six to eight miles above the earth. 
Incredible as it may seem, they are com- 
posed of frozen moisture. 


Ss Ir takes a soul 
To move.a body; it takes a high-souled 
man 
To move the masses, even to a cleaner 
stye ; 
It takes the ideal to blow a hair’s breadth off 
The dust of the actual. 
—([Elizabeth Barrett Browning. ] 


Statistics of the criminal population 
of the United States show that only 6 per 
cent. of the total number of criminals are 
women. 


Tus would be a happier land if bribery 
excited half as much Congressional horror 
as polygamy.—[ Puck. ] 

THE only way to get a hen out of the 
garden is to go slow, but shoo’er. 


WHEN the day breaks what becomes of 
the pieces? They go into mourning. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPEED 





mn j FINE ARTS (Coa 


Mirrors, Pictures, a 
Frames, Etc. 





INTELLIGENCER. lil 





OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys— what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “Index” describes a/7 lamps and their 

sroper chimneys. ith it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


William D. Yarnall & Co. 


REAL ESTATE, CONVEYANCING. 








City, West PHILADELPHIA, AND DeLtawarg Co 


Properties of ono | Description Bought, 
Sold, Rented, or Exchanged. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED 
e have unusually good securities to offer. 


ESTATES SETTLED. 
FIRE INSURANCE in Leading Companies. 


ARCHITECTS 
526 MAIN STREET, DARBY, PA. 


a eee ee ek a PAA Ad 


Phone No 9. 





Sewing [lachines 


Our new Continental, 

Special No. 1, is priced 
at $15.00. It is better, we be- 
lieve, than any other machine 
that sells at $15.00; but it is 
worth $3.00 less than our $18.00 
Continental—same attachments, 
and all that, but not quite so 
much money expended in the 
making. 

We'd make our regular Conti- 
nentals better if we knew how, 
even if we had to charge more 
for them ; but they’re as good 
now ascanbe made. Ball bear- 
ings render these machines easy- 
running and most durable ; they 
have every desireable attachment 
and convenience. Every machine 
we sell is guaranteed for five 
years : 

Continental, 3 drawers—$18.00 


Continental, 5 drawers—$20.00 
Continental, drophead—$24.50 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders 
** Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 





Merchants’ Trust Company, 
611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), ........ $500,000.00 
Crewe... 000lUlt wt 8 insane 

ie. oie Bn el es yi re aie 50,000.00 
UNDIVIDED papers... 535 90,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, etc. ‘Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from §2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS 
Epwarp S, Savres, 
1. BoLTton Winrenny, 
E.twoop BrcKer 
Epwin S.Drxon, 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Srencer M.. Janney, 


S. Davis PaGe, 

osern R.-Riteans, 
Warren G. Grirritn 
Samuec Bancrort, Jr 


—« a Sauvar Dancers, J 
Cuas. S. Hinc N, Epwarp G. McCottin, 
A gp I. Pius. 

JNT. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 7i WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


“e 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
« Specialry. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
, ‘Seposits. 


Interest allowed on 


Because of the low rates 
OKLAHOMA. of interestand scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H.H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands.in a substantially de- 
veloped ‘section, where ‘values have: been ‘main- 


tained. For information address, 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
503 Provident Building, enews Pa. 
Established 1874. ‘Phone I- 43-95- -D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 
Hardware, Tools,and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 


S.W. cor. 22d and Calltowhill Sts. 
Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 


vi 0 
s, 23 Bulbs 


one ae varieties, postpaid, 







Asters, 4colors, 
wee Serre Gem. (mized: 
quer C re onias. 
a brysanthemum. 

Umbrella Sitapeattte. 
on 

Double Chinese Pink. 

H pe, mixed. 

Forget-me-not Victoria. 

California Golden Bellis. 

Petania Hybrid Mixed. 

Phlox nd. 


g 
wi 
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ne Pansy. 

cae oe Sweet Peas. 
vely Butterfly Flower. 

Giant Verbena, mixed. 

Diamond Flower. 

Wash Wee = Palm. 
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TheConard Sonesta Box “West ro, Pa, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SurR- 
PLUs of over 3% MILLIONS. ‘ITs POLICIES ARE "NON- FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 


ar Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully ‘Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actua 
ASAS. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, 
ase FOULKE; Zitat Trust TRG BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, 

. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH ; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON, 


- GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2,000,000. Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY -UNDER 
CORPORATIONS. IZATION. . 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE, 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 








PLANS .OF REORGAN- 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Manufacturing Optician. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


| 712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


18 South Fifteenth St. (4th door bel. Chestnut St. ) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 














Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and ‘EMBALMER 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE .5807. 


1313 Vine ‘Street, Philad’a 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. Pe 








¢ have sold our Real Estate Mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to anyv_inw--~* 


jack burn, 
We now offer caaris F ~-ees from ‘the tich 
black-waxy vest Lexas = Oklahoma. 


Principal and 6% interest guaranteed. Send for pamphiet. 


‘THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Address the Company, or , ° 
S. E. MORSE, ist Vice+Pres., 140 Nassau St., N.Y. 
ZEBULON RUDD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
. HUTCHINSON, Syracuse, N.Y. M. S. WAY, West Chester, Pa. 










c.s 


